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Rea ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at Sr 
James’s HALL, on Fripay, December 18, at 2.30. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, 

The NEXT OPERATIC PERFORMANCES will take place on Monpay and 
WepnESDAY next, 14th and 16th inst., at Eight o’clock. Subscribers, Members, 
Associates, and Licentiates are admissible. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Last day for receiving names, This Day, Dec. 12, before 2 p.m. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 & 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


[Hs HECKMANN QUARTET (Last Appearance but One), 

at Mr H. FRANKE’S THIRD CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT on TuEsDAY 
Evening next, Dec. 15, at 8.30, PRrncr’s HALL, Piccadilly. ‘‘ Their ensemble is 
nothing short of marvellous.”—ZLondon Press, 








PRINCE'S HALL, PICCADILLY._BEETHOVEN’S WORK. 

4 be LAST SERIES of Five Meetings will begin on 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 16, at Three o’clock. Programme:—(1) Ist Sonata, E 
minor, piano and violin (Raff); (2) ‘‘ Ah! Perfido,” Scena and Aria (Beethoven) ; 
(3) Sonata, Op. 106, piano alone (Beethoven) ; (4) ‘‘In Amor,” Aria composed 
in 1600 (Carulli); (5) Quintet (Schumann). Vocalist—Mdme Adelina Hirle- 
mann. Instrumentalists: Piano—Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis; Violin—Mr J. T 
Carrodus ; Second Violin—Mr B. Carrodus; Viola—Mr Ellis Roberts. Violon- 
cello—Mr G, Libotton. Accompanist—Mr Algernon Lindo. Tickets at all usual 
Agents, and at the Hall, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
POROCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARE, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DIsTRICTSs BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelo; ECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE OOTTELL, Director. 


NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 


CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS. 
ESSRS SPOTTISWOODE & CO., having acquired the 


valuable Patents and Plants of the above, have made considerable 
improvements and additions, rendering this method of Music Printing of 
great value to Music Publishers, Composers, Organists, and Amateurs, 


They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &c., &c, 


SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 





SPOTTISWOODEH & CO., 


21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








CHUBERT SOCIETY. 





forte (Pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow), can accept a few more PUPILS. 
For Concerts, Lessons, &c., address—211, Regent Street, W. 


‘}HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK FOR 1886, 


ublished according to the plan of 'the late Sir JuLtus BENEDICT, contains 
SPACES FOR EAOH HOUR IN THE DAY. It is therefore specially useful 
for those who give Lessons or have many Bognmemente, Price in Roan, 3s. ; 
in Russia, 68.—RUDALL, OaRTE & Oo., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


ST GABRIEL'S, WARWICK SQUARE, 8.W. 
ASS, TENOR, and ALTO VOICES are WANTED for 


the above Choir, For information as to Salary and Duties, apply to Basin 
JcumnOn, care of Rev. J, H. Ellison, St Gabriel’s Vicarage, 4, Warwick Square, 


8. 
WANTED, early in January, ORGANIST and CHOIR- 
to Rev. B.DE M. Eounsox, Vicarage, Brackley, Norhante, een APPIY 


W1LLIs’s ROOMS, King Street, St James’s, re-decorated 

and refurnished.—VAOANT DATES on application at the Rooms. The 
new Proprietor has engaged Mr E. DawKuns (for sixteen years at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern) as Manager. 

















; “THE LADY OF THE LEA” (Quartet). 
HENRY SMART'S admired Song, arranged as a Quartet, 
will be sung by Mdme FRANCES BROOKE, Miss SPENCER JONES, 


Mr DYVYD LE and Mr DONALD BALFE, at Westbourne Park Chapel, 
Dec, 15; Camden Road, Jan. 11; and City, Jan, 13. 25 


“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 


R ALBERT McGUCKIN will sing Formes’s admired 
. Gong, “IN SHELTERED VALE,” at the Agricultural Hall, Dec, 16; 
Victoria Hall, Dec, 17; Dublin, Dec, 26; and Glasgow, Jan. 4. 








BLLSAGAN 


CALL AND EXAMINE THESE INSTRUMENTS, OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR, BEFORE BUYING. 
Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 
In Three Keys. 
THE GREAT MASTER. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by ODOARDO BARRI. 
* A grand composition of exceptional merit.” 
THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. . 
Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 
Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 
FATHER’S BOAT: 
Words by Arthur Chapman. 


JACK AND THE MERMAID. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 
These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 
already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. 
Words by Sinclair Dunn. Music by E, JAKOBOWSKI. 
An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 
OUT OF THE MIST. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the_best singers. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 211, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 





Music by H. LOGE. 
2ist Edition. 


Music by H. PONTET. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFIn1’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
yng manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

6, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of — covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
he best principle with all modern improvements, 


FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction _~ Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
art., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WiTH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties. 

eeanly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 


PASTORAL, in F and G (‘‘S8ING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD ” 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. FERRI a 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) .. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, > 


OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 

Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN ag & Oo., 

a4 — pon FE ge Rg A obtained, composed by J. L. Hatton 

“ TO THEE,” 38.; °“T ” i 

“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. on sn: RETURY, an 
SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


ARDITI’S NEW VALSE sSownG. 
“LINCANTATRICE.” 


London: 














Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


From the “Daily Telegraph.” 
‘In the Lesson Scene of I/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 
S. ‘every savant by fang Araiti, This melodious and en aging piece 
vantage from ‘ 
pwettnan by Z me Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani 


MUSIC AND SCHOOL. 


Mip-MonTHiy, 1p. 


MUSIC DIRECTORY. 


MID-MonTuty, 2D. 


MUSIC CATALOGUE. 
MARCH. 





“ON CHANGE 


ABRIDGED a 6D. 


PUBLISHED BY HARRIS & CO., 2, BROAD STREET BUILDIN 

LIVERPOOL STREET, LONDON, E.O., ” 
At Offices of “‘ The Music and Scholastic Agencies for the Protection of Traders 
and Professional Men.” Prospectuses of Reames to Subscribers and ‘Non-Sub- 
scribers, sent on receipt of stamped addressed Envelope. 





MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bro to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 

that they aon publish NEW and OHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
rtant Wor 

Li YAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Francrs 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in stron r covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIS STES OCONTEMPORAINS 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
— pererer 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

ee VIOLIN SOHOOL, formerly published at 12s, net, is now issued at 


onTV Li's a, — OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
u to 12s. 
ROME'S 3 SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s, Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK ne oral ” .. Wagner 

THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED .. Wagner 
. SPINNING CHORUS SAN RE AE “ . Wagner 
; py LIKETH ME _.... cas cor cae . Bir G. Macfarren 
. PARTIN ane oa jose die . Sir G@, Macfarren 

THE MERMAIDS ae a i . Bir G. 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE ce Oices. 


Composers 
A SUMMER NIGHT’ ove igo Aguilar 
ALL HALLOW EVE “i soo Bennett Gilbert 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH . Schira 
J. L. Roeckel 


Mat Gibsone 
Odoardo Barri 
A. G. Fowles 
C. M. Weber 
Franz Abt ... 
F. F. Rogers 
Mazzoni. 


FALL 
HARVEST QUEEN 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE 
MAGIO WELL . 
re gs FLOWER 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 


” Libretto to ‘above, net, 6d. 
—— FOR MIXED VOICES. 


WM COCO COCO CODD CO WOOO CO Com COS CO 
ecococoscceoccccoco® 


WESTWARD HO! 


JOHN a! 
MAZEP. 


PARADISE “AND THE PERI_ . Barnett =f 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL Mdme Sainton-Dolby °, 

Also the following popular pager as of IGNACE en 
OAPRIOE A i [sass 


LE 8 
ENOHANTED PIANO :. 
EVERING SONG as fies 
GOLDEN WINGS oe ons 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING feng « ae 
SWEET WEE BIRD ‘ea Do. 

A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ... nes Do. ... oe 
Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 

THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 
ign PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


able on demand. 

TWO} ER OENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACOOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Divides, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, an 
Annuities 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pa: pay. Apply 
bees eae og yh = the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 


SocIETY, as above 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” Song 
by I@nAce GiBsonE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Dayison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


em OAc 
cocoon 
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HANDEL AND BACH. 
By Proressor Str G. A. MacFrarren. 
(Continued from page 769. ) 

PART II. 


Bach appears throughout his whole life, though he held the ve 
greatly prized friendship of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Kéothen, in a 
other instances to have lived in a most frugal, most temperate 
manner, having for his associates musicians, but shunning at all 
times the courtly classes of society. He appears to have exercised 
his power as a teacher most widely ; many and many are the highly 
distinguished musicians who boasted themselves his pupils. Never 
did a musician come to the town in which he dwelt but Bach felt on 
his part a pleasure and a duty to welcome him to his house, to 
interest himself in his capability, to hear specimens of his perform- 
ance and of his power of production, and to encourage him in any 
way he could ; and, again, to accept any person as a pupil who 
possessed ability likely to flower under the culture of such a master, 
and who had such confidence in the master to place himself under 
his teaching. The list of distinguished men who traced their culture 
to this source would be too long to bring before you, but one may 
dwell on a phase of Bach’s character in rey the remarkable pun he 
made on his own name and on that of a favourite pupil, Johann 
Ludwig Krebs, whose father had previously also enjoyed Bach’s 
teaching. You know, of course, that Krebs signifies a crab, and that 
Bach signifies a brook, and therefore you will understand his jest 
when he said—‘‘ This is the only crab that swims in my brook.” 
Exceptional from his general habit of retirement was his visit to 
Potsdam to the Court of Frederick the Great. He had resisted many 
hints, if not direct invitations, to make the journey and do homage 
to the distinguished King and musical amateur. A son of Bach, 
Carl Philipp Emanuel, held an appointment in the Court. He had 
been enjoined several times to suggest to his father that his attend- 
ance at Court would be acceptable ; but it was not until something 
more approaching to a command had been issued that the father was 
induced to travel thither. This was in the May of 1747. It was a 
nightly custom of the King, when not engaged in warfare, to hold a 
concert, in the course of which he generally played a solo on the 
flute to the accompaniment of his assembled band. It was a neces- 
sary rule of the period, that whatever strangers arrived in a town in 
the course of the day should be reported by name and business to 
the chief authority of the place at nightfall. On a particular evening 
the King’s band was assembled. The King came into the music 
room, flute in hand, ready to begin his accustomed performance on 
his favourite instrument, when there was brought to him the list of 
arrivals, in which was the name of Sebastian Bach. ‘‘ Stop, 
gentlemen,” said the King, ‘‘old Bach is here; we will defer our 
music for his.” He was fetched instantly to the royal presence ; 
he arrived in his travelling dress, and was immediately taken from 
place to place where the different musical instruments in the palace 
were kept. The pianoforte was then a recent development of 
the mechanism of keyed instruments, and there were several 
specimens in the palace, Bach was required to try one and another, 
and to give his opinion upon them. The King presently proposed 
to him to make an extemporaneous performance that should be 
in six real parts, and wrote him a subject for such improvisa- 
tion ; his own supposition being that it would be impracticable 
to preserve the strict identity of so many parts, when the com- 
i could not deliberate over a written expression of his ideas. 

ach did play from the King’s thesis in six real parts, and amazed 
everybody with his performance, but satisfied not himself; and 
accordingly, when he returned to his own quiet parlour at Leipsic, 
he elaborated at greater extent the work on the King’s subject, and 
produced a series of compositions all framed upon the same musical 
theme, which he called ‘‘ Musicalisches Opfer”—a musical sacrifice 
to the King. His joking habit manifests itself in the inscriptions 
surrounding the music. One of the methods of treating the King’s 
thesis was by a canon in augmentation, namely, the same melody to 
be played in one part in notes of double the length of those in which 
it was assigned to another. He superscribes this with some words 
to the effect, ‘‘ May the King’s glory increase in proportion to that 
of the notes.” Another is a canon that is answered successively at 
higher and higher intervals, and he says, ‘‘ May the virtue of the 
King rise and rise for ever as do the notes of this canon.” Thus do 
you see that whatever may have been his musical aptitude, his fancy 
for verbal joking must have been at any rate always ready for 
exercise. We find but few expressly secular compositions of Bach, 
One is a contest between father and daughter as to the merits of 
coffee, and it goes by the name of The Coffee Cantata. The text 
runs on the father’s granting permission to the daughter to marry 
with the stipulation that she shall take coffee daily, against which 
she makes strong protest. I cannot find in the music of this work 





such strong humour as the Caprice that was written for a leave- 
taking of his brother (who went into the army of Charles XII.), 
evinces, or such humour as is manifested in these joking inscriptions 
that I have quoted. Another work, called The Peasant’s Cantata, 
has particular reference to the installation of an agent of Excise, and 
the peasants coming to do him homage. This is more particularly 
characteristic, including as it does some fragments of ‘‘ Volkslieder.” 
Another is a contest between Phebus and Pan, in which the part of 
Midas is very conspicuous, and it is assumed that this part of 
Midas was written as an express satire upon some person who had 
made himself obnoxious to Bach in interfering with his musical 
prerogative. Ontwo occasions this cantata of Phebus and Pan was 
revived, on each of which some alterations in particular passages in 
the text were made, applying them especially to the circumstances 
of the moment, when there was some contest in progress between a 
musical authority and a school rector ; and we see in this something 
of rancour or bitterness of spirit, which appears otherwise unlike 
the general character of the man. 

In all this while, Handel was writing Italian operas and was 
alternating the task with the production of oratorios. He had 
amassed a fortune, it is said, of ten thousand pounds, in spite of the 
failure of the scheme of some chief members of the nobility of the 
country to conduct the Italian opera under the title of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The nobles had lost their money, but Handel 
had enriched himself; and, when the Royal Academy of Music 
collapsed, he, in partnership with the lessee of the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket—a Dutchman of remarkably hideous aspect, as 
famous for his ugly looks as his fellow in the management was 
famous for his musical greatness—in ership with this 
Heidegger, Handel undertook the responsibility, pecuniary and 
artistic, of manager of the theatre. He had as manager s:ch non- 
success as the society that had lately broken up had had before him, 
and his difficulties were all the greater because of the institution of 
of an opposition scheme to his own, which had the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, who was at feud with the king. Hence it became 
as much a matter of political party as a matter of art judgment to 
adhere to the one opera or to the other. In his journey to the 
Continent for the sake of engaging singers for his opera scheme, 
Handel encountered Johann Christoph Schmidt, who had been his 

articular associate when he was still a student at Halle and deputy 
in the office of organist. Schmidt had established himself as a wool 
factor, but when he encountered his old associate, Handel, he 
attached himself to him again, and came to England, bringing his 
wife and son. He was for ever after Handel’s constant associate ; 
he acted as his treasurer, secretary, and travelling companion, and 
was on terms of the closest intimacy with him. Otherwise, there 
seems to be no record of any personal friendship that Handel enter- 
tained. Four years before his death, Handel went with Smith, for 
his name was at that time translated into the equivalent word in 
our own language, to Tunbridge, and there had a quarrel with 
him. He was so implacable in his resentment that no entreaty 
would bring him again into union with his friend. At the urgent 
request of Smith, Handel had consented to teach his son, who is 
here known as John Christopher Smith, and is generally supposed 
to have been Handel’s amanuensis; but as we find that this 
younger Smith had lessons throughout all his period of study of 
another man, namely Rosengrave, organist of St —“~e Hanover 
Square, there is strong reason to surmise that he had the title of 
being Handel’s pupil, though not the benefit of his instruction. As 
to being amanuensis, the office scarcely seems to have been fulfilled 
by this younger Smith until the total loss of = by Handel, 
which occurred eight years before his death, and rendered him 
helpless in regard to pen and ink, and in the course of those eight 
years there appears to have been two occasions in which the writing 
powers of the younger Smith were calledinto play. An Italian work, 
Il Trionfo del Tempo, that had been written when Handel was in his 
early days in Italy, was translated into English, and some additions 
were made to this which are probably to be traced to the writing of 
Smith, and a chorus was inserted in Judas Maccabeus—“ Zion now 
her head shall raise”—supposed to be Handel’s latest composition, 
which was written, supposedly by the same hand, for the reproduction 
of the oratorio, three years before the death of the master. The 
story is well known of Handel having officiated at the organ at the 
performance of The Messiah on April 6, 1759, this being his last 

erformance in public. The date of his death is disputed by a few 
rn some authorities believe that he died at midnight on that 
day week, namely, on April 13, others distinctly state that it was 
on the morning of the 14th, before daylight. The coincidence, if it 
were so, of his dying on the 13th is remarkable, since that was the 
anniversary of the first performance of Messiah, a work written for 
production in Dublin, whither Handel went in 1742, at the invita- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire, who then held the office we now 
call Lord Lieutenant, but which was then called Viceroy. The dis- 
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crepancy of a few hours can signify but very little. The truly 
remarkable fact of the latter years of Handel’s life is that he should 
have produced so very little as he did during this period ; between 
the completion of Jephtha, in 1751, and the master’s death, in 1759, 
the two small compositions that have been named seem to have 
been the only products of that fertile, active imagination, which 
hence may be supposed to have lapsed into darkness, analogous to 
that which beset the visual organs of the great musician. 
(To be continued. ) 


———— 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
( Translated from Jansen’s *‘ Davidsbiindler” by M. S, Grove. ) 
THE ‘‘ KAFFEEBAUM.” 


After the day’s work was over, it was Schumann’s custom to 
betake himself to Poppe’s ‘‘ Kaffeebaum ” (230, Fleischer Strasse), 
which was the gathering place of young people of various professions. 

It would be wrong to imagine him taking an important place in 
this circle, or laying down his opinion as to things in general. He 
did nothing of the sort.. The company consisted mostly of old 
friends, who met together for a friendly chat, and a cheerful 
and easy tone prevailed, free alike from narrow-minded criticism or 
coarse excess. Schumann’s place was in a dark corner for which he 
had a special liking. ‘‘ He used,” says Brendel, ‘‘ to sit sideways at 
the table, so that he could support his head on his hand and push 
back the hair which kept falling over his forehead, his eyes half 
shut and dreamily lost in thought. When roused to conversation 
by an interesting topic, it was curious to see how he awoke from his 
abstraction, and reappeared, as it were, in the outer world, waking 
up suddenly to everything that was going on. In this cheerful 
company Schumann was perfectly happy, he was under no constraint, 
and his companions knew well that (to speak d@ la Florestan) he had 
few words and fewer formalities. While occupying his usual place 
at the end of the table, he had no need even to call for another glass 
of beer. It was so arranged that as soon as the waiter saw his glass 
empty he re-filled it, without even waiting for a sign from Schumann. 
When he had taken as much as he wanted, he would pay his bill 
silently, nearly always adding a ‘‘tip.” On ordinary evenings the 
company was not very large, and Schumann, as a rule, went home 
in very good time, Occasionally it would happen that he suddenly 
left the place as if he had been sent for, hurriedly, and without 
bidding anyone good-night. At such times his head was full of 
music, and he was hastening home to write it down. 

It was not Schumann’s habit to visit a restaurant in the morning, 
and he never did so unless for some good reason. In the evening 
he generally drank beer, but also thoroughly enjoyed a glass 
of good Rhine wine. He seldom drank more than a moderate 
quantity. That his college traditions had not quite died away and, 
therefore, that extravagances had not altogether ceased, will only 
appear astonishing or wrong to those who require that youth should 
wear the grave face of age. When the state of his finances allowed, 
Schumann drank champagne, and sometimes even mixed champagne 
with Bavarian beer; he was very clever in preparing punch of 
various kinds, and was often called upon to prove his skill in that 
way. The company at the ‘‘Kaffeebaum” often used to amuse them- 
selves with Striegel, a trumpeter in the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
and keeper of the Tower of St Nicolas, who had a_ peculiar 
talent for mimicry. He could do the most comical things with his 
face, such as the change from laughing to crying, laughing with 
one half of his face and crying with the other, and many similar 
things. But the most amusing thing was to see him take off the 
conductor of the Gewandhaus, and this he did with the additional 
help of his voice. Striegel was in his day a kind of celebrity in 
Leipzig, and Schumann has immortalized him in his review of 
Berger’s Studies, Op, 22. Mendelssohn heard so much about him 
that he expressed a wish to see him, the mimic was therefore 
invited one day to come to the Hotel de Baviére and exhibit his 
skill. The effect was the same as usual, till the time arrived for 
Striegel to take off Mendelssohn himself, when he made a respectful 
pause, upon which the latter said, ‘‘ Please now tolet me see my- 
self.” This, after a little hesitation, he did, much to the delight of 
the audience—Schumann among the rest. As Striegel occasionally 
descended to the frequenters of the “Kaffeebaum,” so they also some- 
times ascended to him. The irrepressible party climbed the tower 
one fine summer night, enjoyed the beautiful view, with the assist- 
ance of a bowl of punch, and finished up, like the King of Thule, by 
throwing their glasses into the street. But in this excursion 
Schumann took no part, for, owing to his tendency to giddiness, he 
could never bear to remain long in any high place. 

He did, however, take part in another very mad expedition, of 
which Brendel has given us the following account "maar 





house (no —— in existence), in the ‘ Riedel’s Garden,’ was quite 
close to the Pleisse. To get to the house at night from the opposite 
side, it was necessary to climb over two gateways of the bridge. 
They were covered with spikes, and the least slip would have 
precipitated us into the river. However, we got safely across and 
rang up a waiter (for it was a restaurant), who let us in, and, at 
Schumann’s expense, gave us ouanen as a reward for our 
courage. It was a beautiful spring night, and we sat in the garden, 
There had been a thunderstorm, and the flashes were still visible in 
the distance. Such situations were the birthplaces of the works 
which Schumann was then composing.” 

The Davidsbund assumed flesh and blood to a ‘certain extent in 
this circle of young enthusiasts, and was thus not altogether a mere 
creation of Schumann’s imagination. It was necessary for him to 
pass his evenings with clever people, that is to say with those ‘‘who 
were able not only to play an instrument or two passably, but were 
real men, and understood Jean Paul and Shakspere.” When he 
spent the winter of 1838 in Vienna, though missing his friends very 
much, he found it impossible to form a colony of Davidsbiindler 
there. Viennese society had not been described to him in inviting 
colours, but he thought that ‘‘ what is good will endure ; and it will 
take a good deal to put me out.” However, he soon had to modify 
this sentiment considerabiy, and complained bitterly of the ‘‘ petty 
cliques and coteries” of Vienna. ‘‘ To get along here one must be 
a sort of reptile,” says he, ‘‘ and there is little of that in me.” As 
he found so little sympathy with the artist world, he endeavoured 
to arrange evening meetings with his friend Fischhof, and thus, 
perhaps, lay the foundation of a Viennese Davidsbund. 

Though the society at the ‘‘Kaffeebaum” was a necessity to 
Schumann, and though he got many suggestions there, he did not 
stand in such close relationship to any one of the set as to cause any 
lastinginfluence. The circle, as a whole, did him good, though most of 
the youthful acquaintances took no deeper root, and met him nowhere’ 
else. Schumann was far too much absorbed in himself, and too inde- 
pendent for it to be otherwise. But, on the other hand, his intercourse 
with Mendelssohn, for whom he felt the deepest veneration, had a 
lasting influence upon him, 

It was his nature to shade off real life into poetry, and to 
introduce the reflections of his inward life into the outer world, and 
an example of this may be seen in the circle that we have described. 
‘* We are living a life of romance, such as was never found even in a 
book before,” he writes at the time when Ludwig Schunke, whom he 
loved enthusiastically, was still alive, and when he was paying 
reverent court to Frau Voigt, to whom he wrote: ‘‘The very thought 
of you makes me a poet.” His companions at this time were mostly 
Paulian figures, whose ways of speaking and thinking had become 
second nature to him. The fact that Florestan and Eusebius once 
dedicated something to Wina (in Jean Paul’s ‘‘ Flegeljahren ”) shows 
how wrapt up he was in this fanciful dream. He acknowledged, in 
1843, that ‘‘ Bach and Jean Paul had exercised the greatest influence 
over him in earlier times,” and this influence never quite died out— 
but he would hardly have repeated, without pe 9 ht modification, 
a remark which he made in 1839, to the effect that he had learnt 
more counterpoint from Jean Paul than from his music master. 

It is easy to see in Schumann a poet seeking refuge from reality 
in an ideal world, and there were undoubtedly many poetic moments 
in the circumstances we have mentioned ; yet how many more must 
there have been which, though not visible to others, stirred the 
artist’s breast and struggled to take form! Wasielewski states that 
Schumann intended writing a romance called ‘‘ The Davidsbiindler,” 
and it is not at all improbable. 

The “‘Kaffeebaum” always possessed a peculiar attraction for 
Schumann. After his marriage he still found his way there, though 
of course not so regularly, and in later days, when visiting Lei nig 
from Dresden, he rarely failed to look up the scene of his youthfu 
memories. 

( To be continued. ) 








THE marriage of Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, the accomplished 
pianist, with M. De Serres, of Vienna, is announced to take place 
to-day (Saturday), at the church of St Eugéne. 

THE Carl Rosa orchestra will play at a series of promenade 
concerts to be given at the Grand Cirque, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
commencing on Monday, December 14. Mr Goossens will con- 
duct, and some of Mr Rosa’s principal artists will sing. 

Miss Grut1a Warwick will relinquish in January the part of 
Falka, which she has played with great success during the year 
and a half’s provincial tour of that comic opera. Miss Warwick 
is a clever artist, and will doubtless soon be offered another 
engagement worthy of her talent and reputation.—H. K. 
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BEGINNING OF THE MUSICAL SEASON IN LEIPSIC. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
Leipsic, November 23. 

The musical season, which commenced with the return of the 
Conservatorium students for the Christmas term, is now in full 
swing. The prospects are looking very bright; Mdme Schumann 

lays to-morrow at the Gewandhaus, and Joachim, Sarasate, and 
Rubinstein are expected here soon. Of the justly famous Gewand- 
haus Concerts we have had six, up to time of writing. The pro- 
grammes have been as follows :—Ist concert (composed entirely of 
works written by our Kapellmeister, Dr Carl Reinecke, who cele- 
brated his jubilee on this day): Overture, ‘‘Res severa verum 
audiam ;”’ Concert Aria (for baritone), ‘‘ Almansor;” 3rd Piano 
seers in C major, played by Friulein Krebs ; three songs sung by 
Frau Joachim ; Impromptu on a theme of Robert Schumann for two 
pianos, played by Fraulein Krebs and Carl Reinecke ; Belshazzar, 
scene for soli, chorus, and orchestra. Of these artists it is not neces- 
sary to make mention, as they are mostly known to English 
amateurs. The Piano Concerto is a fine work and was played to 
great advantage by the pianist. The choral work is also full of 
good writing, and produced a notable effect on the audience. The 
2nd concert contained—Tragical Overture, Brahms; Symphony, 
Schumann, in E flat ; Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by Herr 
Franz Ondricek ; an Aria from Mozart’s Don Juan, and “Isolden’s 
Liebestod,” from Wagner’s T’ristan und Isolde, sung by Friulein 
Lilli Lehmann, At the 3rd concert: Symphonies: Haydn, in C 
minor, Mozart, in D major, and Bach’s Sinfonia to the Christmas 
Oratorio ; Overture to Leonora, No. 3, Beethoven. The vocalist was 
Herr Vogl, who gave an aria from Haydn’s Creation, and one from 
Weber’s Huryanthe, as also some Lieder by Brahms. The 4th concert 
contained—Fest-Overture, by R. Volkmann, and Beethoven’s 
‘*Eroica Symphony.” The pianist was Herr Rummel, who played 
Schumann’s A minor Concerto, and some solos by Jadassohn, Brassin, 
and Liszt. Herr Eugen Gura was the vocalist, and gave a Concert 
Aria (MS.) by a young Leipsic musician, Paul Umlauft, and two 
ballads by Carl Lowe. 

At the 5th concert: Weber’s overture to Huryanthe, and the 
orchestral numbers from A Midsummer Night’s Dream of Mendels- 
sohn. The soloists were Frau Rosa Papier (from the Vienna Opera), 
who sang an aria from Gluck’s Alceste, and some songs by Brahms, 
Franz, &c., and Herr Alwin Schrider, who played the Saint-Saéns 
violoncello concerto and some shorter pieces. At the 6th concert: 
Cherubini’s overture to Les Abencerages, and a symphony by the 
lamented composer of the opera, The Taming of the Shrew, Hermann 
Goetz. The soloists were Fraulein Dyna Beumer, who gave an and 
from La Sonnambula, and one from Massé’s Les noces de Jeanette, aria 
Herr Fritz Blumer, who Bo Saint-Saéns’ G minor piano concerto, 
some pieces by Liszt, and Etude by Thalberg. 

Besides the Thursday concerts, there are Sunday morning extra 
concerts, given with assistance of the artists who have performed at 
the previous evening concert. The works performed have been ‘‘Sonata 
Appassionata ” (Beethoven), by Herr Rummel, Prelude and Toccata 
(Lachner), Romance from Chopin’s E minor concerto, Rubinstein’s 
B flat major trio (with the assistance of Herren Schroder and 
— y Herr Blumer, and other solos. There are given also, 
every three weeks, Chamber music evenings in the smaller hall of 
the new Gewandhaus, by the Brodsky and Petri quartet parties. The 
works given have been :—String quartets : Haydn, in B flat major, 
in G major ; Beethoven, in G major, No. 6, Op. 18; Piano quintet, 
by Kiel, in C minor, Op. 76; Sonata in E minor, for piano and 
violoncello, by Brahms. Mention must also be made of concerts 
given by Mdme Christine Nilsson, Herr ScHlulze, the Conservatorium 
students on the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death, Bach’s B minor 
mass by the Riedel Verein, concert in aid of the English church, at 
which Frau Metzler Lowey and Herr Schelper (from the Leipsic 
Opera) performed, as did several Conservatorium students (Misses 
Bristowe, Turley ; Messrs Mead, Beard, Rehberg, &c.), Piano 
recital given by Mdme Essipoff, concert of Herr Siloti, a pupil 
of Liszt. The programme of the 7th Gewandhaus concert consists 
of Schumann’s overture to Genoveva, Beethoven’s B flat sym- 
phony, and Chopin’s F minor concerto, played by Mdme Schumann, 
a notice of which must be reserved for my next letter. The pro- 
gramme of the Ist ‘‘ Euterpe” concert which takes places this week 
contains, among other items, Wagner’s Faust overture, Schubert’s 
C major symphony, and Volkmann’s Serenade, for orchestra with 
—_ obligato. At the Operahouse, the principal works given have 
rsh Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Flying Dutchman, Meistersinger, 
a und Isolde (Wagner), T'rompeter (Nessler), Troubadour 
(Verdi), Carmen (Bizet), Liebestrank (Donizetti), &c. 

November 29. 


PR 7th Gewandhaus Concert offered a great attraction this week, 
€ appearance of Mdme Clara Schumann, who played Chopin’s F 





minor Concerto for Piano and some pieces by her late husband and 
Scarlatti. The programme contained, also, Schumann’s overture to 
Genoveva and Beethoven’s Symphony in G major. The vocalist was 
Fraulein Martha Riickward, from Berlin. Mdme Schumann was en- 
thusiastically applauded after her rendering of the concerto, which was 
characterised by a warmth of youthful expression and an execution 
all the more — when one thinks that she has not played 
this concerto pu licly for upwards of thirty years. She succeeded 
again in Schumann’s Romance in F sharp major, Canon in B 
minor, and Scarlatti’s ‘‘ Allegrissimo,” where her grace and expres- 
sion were rewarded with immense applause. Friulein Riick- 
ward had chosen as solos an aria from Bruch’s Odysseus and some 
songs by Schumann and Gluck. Her voice, though rather weak in 
the upper register, is of agreeable tone and well cultivated; her 
performance showed everywhere comprehension of the composers’ 
meaning, and her enunciation was very clear and distinct. The 
orchestra was heard to greatest advantage in Schumann’s Overture, 
which was perfectly rendered. In the Symphony, on the other 
hand, the last movement was finely performed, while the first three 
were less creditably given. At the first Euterpe Concert of this 
season, Frau Klinckerfuss, from Stuttgart, was solo pianist, and gave 
Beethoven’s G major Concerto, as also Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval.” In 
the Beethoven Concerto, Frau Klinckerfuss succeeded very well, 
her performance being distinguished by a good technique and clear 
expression. Her playing of the ‘‘ Carneval,” where she caught the 
humorous expression happily, was much applauded. The orchestral 
works were Wagner's “ Faust Overture,” Volkmann’s “Serenade,” 
for stringed orchestra and ’cello obbligato, and Schubert’s C major 
Symphony. The rendition of the first piece was not particularly 
satisfactory, owing to the quality of the brass instruments ; again, 
the snapping of strings and other like disturbances prevented a 
thorough enjoyment of the work. The Serenade went better, and 
produced much effect. Herr Julius Klengel was the solo violon- 
cellist. The Symphony was well played, but here disturbance was 
rife in the shape of departing members of the audience. It is 
certainly a great mistake to put along symphony like this at the 
end of a programme. The performances at the opera this week 
have been Liebestrank (Donizetti), V'ristan und Isolde (Wagner), 
Wassertrdéger (Cherubini), and the ballet, Wiener Walzer. <A 
novelty is offered next week in the shape of a new opera, in four 
acts, entitled O Frauenlob, by Herr R. Schwalm. The latest musical 
discovery is that of a sixth pianoforte concerto by Beethoven, made 
by Herr M. Friedlinder, the great Schubert advocate. Knowledge 
of the composition of this concerto has long existed (see Marx’s 
Ludwig van Beethoven). The work, which was found in a little 
village, is not entirely orchestrated, and Brahms has it in hand pre- 
paratory to publication by Breitkopf & Hirtel.—[Doubtful.—Eb. ] 








Emil Gétze, the baritone from the Stadttheater, Cologne, will, 
towards the end of next month, sing for the first time at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

Miss ANGELA FenTon.—Some time ago, as duly recorded in The 
Musical World, this lady gave a Matinée, under the patronage of 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
She played on that occasion Portia in The Merchant of Venice. The 
success she achieved was, considering all the circumstances of the 
case, exceptional. Her self-possession, the ease and elegance of her 
action, rendered it hard to believe it was her first appearance on any 
stage, and testified most convincingly to the manifest advantage she 
had derived from the sound judgment, ripe experience, and invalu- 
able advice of Miss Emilie Leicester, under whose clever guidance 
she had studied, and who has trained so many fair candidates for 
dramatic honours on both sides the Atlantic. Miss Fenton took 
part, also, shortly afterwards, in a Matinée, for the benefit, if we 
are not mistaken, of the veteran Vollaire. She then played in a 

ortion of As You Like It, and again made a decidedly favourable 
impression, her impersonation being marked by winning grace and 
feminine modesty. Last week, she gave a second Mutinée of her 
own, this time at the Haymarket Theatre, when she performed 
Gilberte in Frou-Frou. We cannot help thinking it was injudicious 
of her to select, at all events so early in her histrionic career, a 
character which no actress, except its first representative, the 
lamented Desclées, has perhaps thoroughly embodied. It is a 
character which is full of difficulties and which makes the most 
exacting demands on the versatility and power of the artist 
assuming it. Miss Fenton is to be congratulated on having 
accomplished as creditably as she did the arduous task she had set 
herself. Her undoubted intelligence, her prepossessing appearance, 
and ladylike bearing, stood her in good stead. These qualities, 
backed up by perseverance and serious application, cannot well fail 
in enabling her to attain eventually the position to which they 
justify her in aspiring. 
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| MR DAVID KENNEDY. 





Scotsmen, not only in this country but all over the world, will 
receive with regret the intelligence of the death of Mr David 
Kennedy, the eldest son of the eminent Scottish vocalist, which took 
place on Saturday, December 5, at Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
Mr Kennedy was born at Perth m 1849. At an early age he went to 
London, and served his apprenticeship with Messrs Henderson, Rait, 
and Fenton, music printers, there} _Like the other members of the 
Kennedy family, he had a taste }ér music, and having obtained by 
study and in the regular pursuit of business a thorough knowledge 
of the theory of the art, he came before the public, along with his 
father, first in the year 1870. He possessed a sweet tenor voice, and 
his singing was much admired and well spoken of. When the family 
made their famous tour in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, from 
1872 to 1876, he went with them, and, being of a literary turn of 
mind, wrote a graphic account of that journey, under the title of 
‘*Kennedy’s Colonial Travels,” which evinced considerable power of 
observation and real literary merit. He also travelled with the 
family in South Africa and India in 1879 and 1880, and published 
accounts of each of these tours on returning to this country. In the 
latter year he went back to South Africa, and at Pietermaritzburg 
he acted first as the manager of the printing department of Messrs 
P. Davis & Sons, and subsequently as sub-editor on the Natal 
Witness, a daily newspaper owned by the same firm. In both 
departments he proved himself thoroughly successful, and was held 
in the highest esteem by all with whom he came in contact. In 
1883 he returned to this country, and employed himself in con- 
tributing to Chambers’s Journal and other periodicals, and in writing 
musical critiques for South African papers. Owing to ill-health, 
however, he was compelled in September of last year to return to 
Pietermaritzburg. The high estimate which had been formed of his 
abilities during his short stay there on the former occasion obtained 
for him the appointment of Secretary to the Council of Education in 
Natal, an office which he filled till his death. We feel sure that 
many will deeply sympathise with Mr Kennedy and his family in 
their too early loss of so promising a son and brother.—Hdinburgh 
Courant. 

——j——_. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


Mr Carl Rosa’s brief season was brought to a close on Saturday 
evening last, when a very largeZaudience attended what was only in 
some respects an admirable performance of Maritana. The 
popularity of Wallace’s tuneful work is undoubted. Given, more- 
over, Mdme Georgina Burns as the heroine, and the Glasgow opera- 
goer’s cup of joy is absolutely full. Hence, then, the ringing cheers 
which greeted the fair artist, and her recalls during the evening. 
Miss Marian Burton, who has made a notable advance in her 
profession, both as a vocalist and as an actress, was the ‘ Lazarillo ” 
of the cast, Mr Valentine Smith played ‘‘ Don Cesar,” and Mr 
Leslie Crotty gave his familiar artistic personation of the ‘ King.” 
Encouraged by the big success of his recent visit to Glasgow, Mr 
Rosa has arranged for a short season next May, and the company 
will again be found at the Grand Theatre. 

_ The twelfth series of the Choral and Orchestral Concerts was 
inaugurated in St Andrew's Hall on Tuesday evening last, and 
before a large representative and fashionable audience. There were 
pessimists who shook their heads over the chances of a favourable 
response to the subscription lists. Here, as elsewhere, commercial 
depression has left no uncertain mark, and, I dare say, Pater- 
familias has been carefully revising the debit side of his family 
ledger. On the whole, however, he has evidently come to the 
conclusion that ‘‘music oft hath such a charm to make bad 
good.” Philosophie deductions have prevailed, and it is pleasant 
to be able to record that a very large number of subscribers 
have again acknowledged their fealty to an organization 
which deserves the warmest encouragement. The Glasgow 
Choral Union has accomplished—thanks, mainly, to Mr August 
Manns—much valuable work, and it may be safely taken that the 
able Crystal Palace chef will steadily maintain the high class 
character of these concerts during the current season. Then, has he 
not the advantage of singularly generous and active co-operation on 
the part of the executive? That is so, and hence, year after year, 
the leading novelties find place in the Council’s schemes. The Rose 
of Sharon has, it is true, been heard in Glasgow before now, but 
even the best friends of Mr W. M. Miller’s Tonic Sol-fa Choir, while 
admiring their courage and pluck, were unable to concede that the 
couple of performances given last spring were adequate ones, and 
more particularly at the hands of the orchestra brought together for 





the occasion. It was meet that a more perfect body of executants 
should take up the accomplished Scotch composer’s magnum opus. 
Had arrangements permitted, the work, for which Mr Joseph 
Bennett has provided such a graceful libretto, would have been 
given here last season by our premier choral society. It was, how- 
ever, hardly possible to place it in rehearsal. The council of the 
Choral Union long ago resolved that the ‘‘ Norwich oratorio” should 
usher in the series of concerts just named, and the decree went 
forth that the work was to be produced on a grand scale. In 
the first place Mr Mackenzie himself was retained to conduct. This 
was, it will be admitted, a trump card, inasmuch as we are all 
proud of our “ brither Scot.” His reception on Tuesday last was 
exceedingly cordial, and at the conclusion of the performance 
he met with an ovation which can only be described as 
a signally rare demonstration at our fashionable musical 
gatherings. The unsurpassable aid of Mdme Albani was 
promptly conceded by the Council, so, also, the valued services of 
Mr Edward Lloy’, Miss Hilda Wilson and Mr Watkin Mills com- 
pleted the] quartet. It goes, then, without saying that the solos 
were in the safest charge; it ought to be added that, in spite of 
obvious indisposition, Mr Mills more than confirmed the excellent 
impression he made on a former visit to Glasgow. The choristers, 
if at times lacking absol”te steadiness and precision in attack, had 
evidently seconded the efforts of Mr Allan Macbeth, their pains- 
taking director, with noteworthy enthusiasm. At an early stage of 
the rehearsals the members of the ‘‘ Union” accepted The Rose of 
Sharon as a great and lovable accession to their repertoire—more 
need not, I apprehend, be said in these columns concerning the 
work itself—and oft and again during the course of the performance 
the splendid quality of tone, as also the vigorous declamation of 
the choristers won the most favourable opinions. Space can only 
ermit reference to one number, which roused the audience exceed- 
ingly. ‘This was the stirring chorus which ushers in ‘‘ The proces- 
sion of the ark.” It made, truly, a great impression, by reason of 
the power displayed in its contrapuntal construction and the perfect 
art with which it was sung. At the conclusion of the number, Mr 
Mackenzie had, indeed, to bow his acknowledgments. Touching 
the efforts of the band, a word of unqualified praise is due. The 
orchestra (85 performers) had only arrived in Scotland on Monday 
last, and opportunity for adequate rehearsal was, perforce, of a 
limited character. In these circumstances, both Mr Mackenzie and 
the band must be congratulated on a remarkably felicitous account 
of the charming orchestration of a work which has gained 
enviable fame here. It is to be repeated on Saturday, the 12th inst.— 
the first popular concert of the series—when Mrs Hutchinson will 
sing the soprano solos. Miss Hilda Wilson and Messrs Lloyd and 
Mills also appear again. Mr Manns makes his first appearance for 
the season on Tuesday next. 

The St Andrew’s Hall Saturday Ballad Concerts were concluded 
on the 5th inst., when the ‘‘ Glasgow Select Choir” sang with much 
acceptance many of their most famed selections. : 

A couple of Chamber Concerts were given last week in the 
Queen’s Rooms by the ‘‘ Heckmann Quartet.” The audience were 
not, I fear, encouraging in point of numbers, even in the face of very 
attractive programmes, which included Beethoven’s great quartet 
in © Sharp minor, Op. 131, one or two delightful examples of old 
Father Haydn, and similar good things. The performances were, 
in many instances, matchless, I should say—a wonderful perfection 
of ensemble. —F. 








The Mikado is still pursuing its prosperous career at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York. 

TreAsuRE Trove.—Max Friedlander, the well-known writer 
on Schubert, recently discovered in a Carinthian village the 
complete MS., dating from the year 1805, of a sixth Pianoforte 
Concerto by Beethoven. The MS, is now in the possession of 
Johannes Brahms, who will complete the small portion of the 
instrumentation left unfinished. 

Sratist1caL.—According to the Wiener Abendpost, the following 
are the number of operas by different composers performed at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, together with the number of the 
performances :—Rossini, 33 operas, 1951 times; Donizetti, 33, 1670; 
Mozart, 9, 1570; Meyerbeer, 9, 1568; Verdi, 18, 1005; Auber, 
25, 1003; Bellini, 8, 855; Wagner, 12, 744; C. M. von Weber, 
5, 718; J. Paisiello, 18, 592; Cherubini, 8, 535 ; Spontini, 5, 450 ; 
Gounod, 5, 435 ; Cimarosa, 15, 392; Méhul, 8, 354 ; Isouard, 7, 351 ; 
Gluck, 7, 323; Grétry, 13, 249; and Kreutzer, 17, 218. Further- 
more, composers, now half forgotten, such as Weigl, Gyrowetz, 
Schenk, Guglielmi, Mayr, Umlauf, Martin, Sarti, Siissmayer, J. 
von Seygfried, Mercadante, J. von Winter, Dittersdorf, and many 
more, are represented by from 120 to 210 performances each. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

More than ordinary interest was taken in the performance, on 
Monday evening, of a programme embracing works so rarely heard 
as the Sonata inC minor for violin and pianoforte, by C. P. Emanuel 
Bach, the Sonata in ¥ major, Op. 54, for pianoforte alone by Beet- 
hoven, and the Quartet in E minor, Op. 11, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, by Zd. Fibich. But before those pieces were 
presented the audience were privileged to hear for the first time 
Brahms’ Quartet in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello, interpreted in a manner that was in many 
respects very satisfactory. In this right scholarly production 
the author imposes upon executants a rigid adherence to the text. 
The fascinations of the virtuoso find no place herein for exhibi- 
tion, nor has the leader of the quartet by any means a monopoly 
of the themes propounded. Now, few artists before the public 
are less given to self-assertion than Mdme Norman-Néruda, In 
leading Brahms’ work on Monday the accomplished lady showed 
how happily unflagging spirit and elevation of style can be blended 
with subordination. Animated by such a bright example the 
other players—MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Franz Néruda—exerted 
themselves to good purpose; so much so, that the entire work 
—abounding as it does with difficulties that would be veritable 
pitfalls to executants without sound technique—was given at all 
times with fluency, and sometimes with rare expression. Refer- 
ence need only be made to the skill brought to bear upon the 
working-out section of the Allegro, to the delicacy observed in 
the “Romanze,” and to the energy which marked the delivery of the 
Finale. To mention Mr Hallé’s name in connection with Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas is to give assurance that the great composer 
had the truest of exponents. Whocould gainsay it after listening 
on Monday evening to the performance of the Sonata in F major ? 
Possibly there may be some capable of sounding out the octave 
passages with more astounding force, but few indeed can 
invest the opening theme with more attractive grace. The 
lightness of touch and gradations of tone observed in the never 
halting semiquaver passages were not the only good qualities in 
the playing of the “ Allegretto,” for the firm accent given to the 
simple unison phrase imparted coherence to a movement that 
would otherwise appear diffuse and formless. Mr Hallé was 
associated with Mdme Néruda in presenting C. P. Emanuel 
Bach’s Sonata in C minor, for violin and pianoforte, a work with 
a fine Adagio that separates two quicker movements of far less 
significance and merit. The composer flourished at a period in 
the history of music when strength and dignity were giving way 
to ease and grace. Undoubtedly there is little constructive force 
in the first movement with its wearying trick of echoing phrase 
and section ; nor is there, with all its bustle, anything of a striking 
character in the “ Presto.” But there is an exquisite charm in 
the melody of the slow movement, especially when illustrated by 
Mdme Néruda’s art. Herein the son of the great Sebastian 
showed the credentials of his mission—a mission to inaugurate, 
for better or worse, a new order of things in the world of music, 
Courtesy to strangers is a never-failing characteristic of Mr Arthur 
Chappell’s audience. That courtesy, extended to the Bohemian com- 
poser, Zd. Fibich, on Monday night, was rewarded by the presence 
of merits which, if not dazzling, are somewhat engaging. For, in 
his pianoforte quartet, embracing three long movements, there are 
certain effects not without novelty and charm. True, the melody of 
the “Adagio” is somewhat rigid, and the eight variations thereon 
fail in rescuing it from the domain of dulness; yet touches are 
how and then found that reveal an artistic spirit. At all events, 
Fibich knows how to finish a movement, he manages to leave the 
stage with grace. By concluding the Adagio, and also the Finale, 
with phrases of a tender kind he carries away with him the favour 
of the public. Mr Clifford Hallé, the vocalist of the evening, 
exerted himself to the entire satisfaction of the audience.—L. T. 








Jules de Swert’s four-act opera, Graf Hammerstein, has been well 
received at the Stadttheater, Breslau. 

Lrxps Mvusicat Festivat.—The guarantors of the Musical 
Festival held a meeting on Wednesday, when it was stated that 
the provisional committee had arranged with Sir Arthur Sullivan 
for a choral work, and with Herr Dvorak for an oratorio, to be 
produced at the next Festival, for which there is already a 
guarantee fund of £18,000. 





FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

St PererspurcH.—A new opera with music by M. Soloview, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony at the Conservatory of Music, has been successfully 
oe at the Russian Operahouse. The libretto is founded on 
M. Victorien Sardou’s drama, La Haine. It was at first called 
Cordelia, but the composer, fearing his heroine might be confounded 
with King Lear’s ill-fated Daughter, changed the title to Meste 
(Vengeance). The new work is written in a grand, vigorous, and 
glowing style. Several of the numbers were encored. The composer 
was called on after each act and at the fall of the curtain. It is 
said that the work is already accepted at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, and that Mdme Pauline Lucca, who was among the audience 
on the night of its production, will impersonate the heroine.—The 
— Symphonie Concerts, under the direction of Dr Hans von 

iilow, were announced to commence on the 5th inst.—M. Sergei 
von Dervies, son of the late Railway King in Nice, has presented 
the Conservatory of Music with 230,000 roubles. The annual 
interest of this sum, namely, 12,000 roubles, is placed at the disposal 
of M. C. Dawydoff, the Director of the Institution, to be by him 
expended in stipends for poor students and other useful purposes, 

BaYREvUTH.—According to trustworthy accounts, neither Mdme 
Materna nor Herr Scaria will take part in the ‘ Parsifal Perform- 
ances” next summer. It appears, too, that there is little chance of 
securing the services of the Orchestra from the Theatre Royal, 
Munich. Notwithstanding this, the Committee of Management, in 
accord with Mdme Cosima Wagner and the two conductors, Herren 
Levi and Mottl, have determined that the Performances shall 
positively commence on the 21st July, and continue till the end of 
August, 

Beriin.—Offenbach’s operettas continue as attractive as ever at 
the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadisches-Theater.—There have been a large 
number of concerts, but they present nothing particularly worthy of 
record, except it be the first appearance of two fresh aspirants for 
public favour—a fair vocalist, Mdlle Henriette Kalischér, a pupil 
of Herr O. Eichberg’s, and a pianist, Herr Max Van de Zandt. The 
young lady produced a very favourable impression by her rendering 
of songs by Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, and others, 
while the gentleman was equally successful at the Singakademie, 
where he played various compositions by Anton Rubinstein, Chopin, 
Liszt, &c. 

New York.—The second season of German opera at the Metro- 
politan Operahouse opened with a performance of Wagner's 
Lohengrin, and attracted a large audience despite the very un- 
favourable weather. The cast included Mdme ion, Elsa ; Mdlle 
Brandt, Ortrud ; Herr Ritt, the Knight of the Swan ; Herr Robinson, 
Telramund ; and Herr Fischer, the King. Herr Anton Seidl con- 
ducted. The second opera was G. Bizet’s Carmen, with Mdlle Lilli 
Lehmann as the self-willed heroine, and the third, Ze Prophéte.—At 
the Academy of Music, Signora Virginia Pervini made her first 
appearance as Leonora in La Favorita, and Signor de Falco, who 
also appeared for the first time, was the Fernando, Neither pro- 
duced a particularly favourable impression. A performance of Don 
Giovanni has been given for the benefit of Signor del Puente, who, as 
already reported, lost the whole of his savings in consequence of 
the failure of a Boston friend to whom he entrusted them. 

BrussEts.—The manager of the Théatre de la Monnaie, desirous 
of seeing whether the measures adopted in case of a conflagration in 
his theatre were really sufficient, had the cry of “Fire” suddenly 
raised during a recent rehearsal. The singers and members of the 
chorus escaped easily through the outlets provided for such cases, 
But the musicians, impeded by the desks, seats, &c., found far more 
difficulty in making their way out of the house. Steps will be forth- 
with taken to remedy this unsatisfactory state of things. 





MIDNIGHT. 
Now broods dark shadowed Night, with guardian wings, 
And solemn face, serene, o’er all the land, 
Lulling to hard-won rest earth’s weary sons, 
And shedding o’er their souls, with pitying hand, 
Oblivion of heavy care-fraught hours 
And thankless toil—spreading her friendly veil 
To hide the troubles of approaching day. 
Now sighs she low upon the fitful breeze, 
And holds weird converse with the moaning waves 
That heave for ever on the unresting deep. 


Copyright. C. Hooper. 











It is rumoured that M. -Massenet is to be. promoted Officer, and 
M. Ritt created a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE ELEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, DECEMBER 14, 1885, 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quintet in O minor, Op. 76, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, first time (Kiel)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, 
MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Franz Néruda; Song, ‘‘The Arrow and the Song” 
(Gounod)—Mr Santley; Nocturne in D flat (Chopin), and Toccata (Arthur 
O'Leary), for pianoforte alone—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 

Part II.—Adagio (Widmung) and Gavotte for violoncello, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment (Popper)—Herr Franz Néruda; Air, ‘‘ Sorge Infausta” (Handel) 
—Mr Santley; Trio in G major, Op. 9, No. 1, for violin, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven) —Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus and Franz Néruda. 

Accompanist—Signor RomILI. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Programme 
FOR 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 12, 1885, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 

Quartet in G minor, Op. 14, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Volkmann) 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Franz Néruda; Songs, 
*« Chanson de Florian ” (Godard), and ‘O let the solid ground” (Alice Borton)— 
Miss Carlotta Elliott ; Andante with Variations in E flat, Op. 82, for pianoforte 
alone (Mendelssolin)—Miss Fanny Davies ; Berceuse Slave (Franz Néruda) and 
Mazurka in G (Wieniawski), for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment—Mdme 
Norman-Néruda ; Song, ‘‘Im Herbst” (Franz)—Miss Carlotta Elliott; Quintet 
in E flat. Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violoncello (Gechumann) 
—Miss Fanny Davies, Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Franz 
Néruda, 














Accompanist—Signor Romitt. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our fair correspondent who asks: what is the meaning of the 
term Capellmeister-music, so often applied by critics to mediocre 
compositions ? we might reply in the words which Shakspere has 
put into the mouth of Don Pedro in Much Ado About Nothing: 

‘* Notes, notes, forsooth, and nothing.” 
The invention of this term of opprobrium is due to Wagner, who 
seems never to have missed an opportunity of inveighing against the 
success of respectable mediocrity and talent without genius. 








To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co,’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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DVORAK’S COMIC OPERA IN VIENNA.* 

“May I be a rogue myself,” we hear Herr Dvorak say, “if I 
ever thought it possible nine years ago that my Bohemian 
Peasant would lord it proudly in a large German Court-Theatre ! ” 
The little opera was written for the small Czech public of Prague, 
who are still very unpretentious even now, but used then to meet 
in a still more modest locality. A success at the Czech Theatre 
does not gain for a man an international reputation, and, had not 
Dvorak’s orchestral and chamber music produced a permanent 
impression in the concert rooms of Germany, no one probably 
would now know anything of this opera, the original title of 
which, Se/ma Sedldk, is unquestionably more melodious than the 
German title, Der Bauer ein Schelm.t Dvorak’s intense and 
original talent shone so irresistibly from out of his “Slav 
Rhapsodies ” and “ Legends,” from out of his “Symphony ” and 
his “ Sestet in E major,” and was visible for such a distance, that 
it at length excited curiosity as to his comic opera. In Germany 
a beginning was made at the Theatre Royal, Dresden; in Vienna 
the project of producing the work some time ago sank amid the 
flames of the Ringtheater. That the Imperial Operahouse should 


* From the Neue freie Presse, 
t The roguish Peasant, 








now be the means of introducing Der Bauer ein Schelm to us is, 
quite apart from the deplorable dearth of novelty, something of 
which we can only gratefully approve. The little opera, it is true, 
seems rather strange in so magnificent a building, and is not even 
enough properly to fill up an entire theatrical evening. The 
management would have done well to shorten some of the numbers 
which are much too long, and give with it an important new 
ballet ; such a course would, moreover, have obviated the necessity 
of beginning at so late an hour (half-past seven), an hour unusual 
in winter and not popular. The whole style of the work, too, its 
subject and the character of the music, mark it as more adapted 
to a smaller stage. And yet it is precisely its limited scope which 
constitutes the charm of Dvorak’s rustic idyll; it is kept com- 
pletely in the genre style ; it does not cast one eye longingly at 
heroic opera; it invariably gives us pleasing but never grand 
music. What it unfortunately wants is a libretto possessing just 
the slightest degree of interest. 

The story is, in a few words, as follows: Martin, a rich peasant 
(Herr Mayerhofer), has a charming daughter, Regina (Mdme v. 
Naday) who has turned the heads of two youths in the village. 
One of them, Gottfried, is amiable and poor ; the other, Conrad, 
rich and stupid. Regina, as a matter of course, loves the former, 
(Herr Schrédter), and, equally as a matter of course, her father 
favours the latter (Herr Schittenhelm). To these two admirers 
of the maiden, two others must quite unexpectedly be added, the 
Lord of the Manor (Herr Horwitz), who happens at that time to 
make his triumphal entry into the place, and his valet, Jean 
(Herr Schmitt). Master and man both make up to the village- 
beauty; she remains true to her Gottfried, but only to be 
solicited all the more pressingly by the Count to meet him that 
evening in the garden. Thanks to a housekeeper (Mdme 
Kaulich), always eavesdropping and helping people, the Countess 
(Mdlle Lehmann) hears of the matter, and appears at the rendez- 
vous instead of Regina and in the latter’s clothes. Not recog- 
nizing her, the Count embraces her, and forthwith hands her a 
deed of gift, constituting Gottfried owner of a farm. At the 
same time, the enterprising Jean endeavours to make his way to 
Regina through her open window, but falls into a large uncovered 
tub which Martin has put there as a trap for Conrad. This is 
the only “ piece of roguery” in which Martin indulges, and even 
this affects the wrong person. Finally everyone is confounded, 
reconciled, and heartily glad that matters have turned out no 
worse. Regina wins her Gottfried; the Count keeps his 
Countess; and the roguish Peasant is left with his Conrad, who 
hopes to be more fortunate in his next suit. What an old- 
fashioned, stupid story! The poet, if I may so call him, ties with 
wearisome circumspection a knot, long since loosened by the 
strain of centuries, and undoes it by means of an exact copy of 
the concluding scene in Le Nozze di Figaro, Martin and Conrad 
almost die with laughing at the funny notion, on which they two 
have hit, of putting an empty tub under the climbing lover ; but 
there are some persons who do not laugh with them, and those 
persons are the public, or at any rate the public of our Imperial 
Operahouse. The whole plot is calculated for an astoundingly 
innocent audience. If Dvorak’s opera does not retain its place in 
the repertory, a fact which, for the sake of the charming music, 
we should regret, the childish libretto is more to blame than 
aught else. A number of uninteresting personages move about 
in a number of threadbare situations, and at the same time utter 
dialogue unallowably witless. In the libretto published by 
Simrock, of Berlin, a Herr Ziingel is named as the German trans- 
lator ; Mayerhofer, of our Imperial Operahouse, took the trouble 
to translate this version of Ziingel’s from Bohemian-German into 
German. Something was certainly gained by this—the singers’ 
tongues are no longer wounded by Ziingelese—but the plot itself, 
unfortunately, remains unchanged. A more dubious gain strikes 
us as being the degradation of Dvorak’s, “ Prince” (Knize) into a 
“ Count,” and even this seems not to have been enough for Herr 
Ziingel, since, in the Berlin libretto before me, the Count has 
become only a “Baron.” Perhaps in the next edition he will 
turn up as a mere nobleman, and subsequently, without more ado, 
as Herr Kohn. But much more remarkable than this, nay, 
absolutely staggering, is the notice in the Berlin edition of the 
book : “ The scene is laid in Upper Austria.” Who is responsible 
for this absurdity? The character of the music bears so unmis- 
takably the Slav stamp upon it that any one who has the slightest 
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knowledge of the matter must say on hearing the first number, or 
even the overture: “The scene is laid in Bohemia, and, more- 
over, among Bohemian rustics.” A composer who would 
characterize Upper Austria by means of these melodies would be 
demented. Dvorak, of course, never thought of such a thing; 
nay, in the original text, the personages called Regina, Conrad, 
and Gottlieb, bear the genuinely Czechish names of Betuska, 
Jenik, and Vaclav. These original names should, I think, have 
been retained ; Der Bauer ein Schelm is once for all a national 
Bohemian opera, a piece of Bohemian folk’s life; and, just as no 
one can destroy this character in Dvordk’s music, no one should 
attempt to disguise it in external details, and even by trans- 
planting it to another country. What German translator of the 
opera of Carmen would ever dream of rendering it more popular 
among us by writing on the libretto “The action takes place in 
Styria?” Such attempts at acclimatization spring from a 
thoroughly erroneous view of things. Pieces of a strongly marked 
national type must be given with all the peculiarities of their 
native soil or not at all. In the domain of art, we should no 
more play the sensitive or embittered German towards a Czech 
than we do towards a Russian, Polish, and Hungarian artist. Is 
a piece good? Isit worth being performed here? That strikes me 
as the only question permissible. Ifthe answer is in the affirma- 
tive, then let us have the foreign work in all its national originality, 
and find amusement in this same originality of primitive Bohemian 
peasants—without political bye-thought or after-thought. Does 
not Goethe say, “ Was im Leben uns verdriesst, Man im Bilde 
gern geniesst.” { 

Let us turn to Dvordk’s music. Its Slavonic character stands 
out, devoid of affectation, artless and ingenuous; niiveté is the 
magic charm, apparently so innocent but yet so mighty, which is 
innate in the composer’s talent. How seldom is this quality 
granted now-a-days to any one! Whether Dvorak will remain 
true to it, whether it will not be lost to him after his great 
successes in Germany and England have scared him out of his 
semi-obscurity, is—something time must show; in Der Bauer ein 
Schelm he is still thoroughly naif. With freshness and courage 
he sets about his work, and writes merry music to merry scenes, 
without fretting much if one melody is not especially genteel, or 
another exactly new. He imposes no restriction on himself when 
an interesting motive excites him to carry it out at more than 
usual length ; he never attempts to elevate his music over the 
actual importance of the personages and situations, and, armed in 
mail against aught like false pathos, he thoroughly preserves the 
ba of his style. On this medium level between the Joyous and 
the Tender, his music moves along, unconstrained, easy, and often 
very charming. It is not all equal in value; many scenes, 
particularly the humorous scenes, are ordinary and homely. In 
the expression of the Comic—for which, it is true, music possesses 
only limited resources—Dvordk is rather stereotyped and partial 
to repeating some of Mozart's buffo turns. But, after such 
specimens of cheap invention, we are always surprised by the 
most charming original ideas and delicate touches. In this opera, 
Dvordk’s musical capabilities come out much more strongly than 
his specifically dramatic talent. He wants decisive contrasts, 
effective distribution of light and shade, and dominating climaxes. 
Many a number, of itself most delightful, fails to produce the 
desired effect because it does not stand out sufficiently from its 
surroundings. In the last part of the opera, too, when every- 
thing is pressing forward towards the end, this is unduly deferred 
by long numbers. No one with a really musical nature will 
summarily condemn repetitions in an operatic libretto; they 
are indispensable for the full utterance of the feelings and the 
filling up of the musical form. But such insatiable repeti- 
tions as in the first buffo duet, Martin's aria d’entrata, 
the last concerted piece (“ Alle bringt sie um den Kopf ”), &c., sin 
against our patience. Nowhere do we miss the good musician, but 
very frequently the practical composer for the stage. Is not the 

) minor movement of the ballet in the second act more the 
Scherzo of a symphony than a piece of operatic dance music? 
Dvordk is a skilful contrapuntist and master of delicate harmony ; 
he makes no ostentatious display of learned marvels, but his 
partiality for pregnant combinations and surprising modulations 
is everywhere manifested. ven in the overture the hearer will 





¢ ‘In nature many things mankind annoy 
Which in a picture constitate their joy.” 





remark the happy union of popularly naif melodies with artistic- 
ally chiselled contrapuntal work, and at the same time be delighted 
with the healthy and beautiful sound of the orchestra. I would, 
however, except the far too frequent repetition in this overture, 
as well as in many other instrumental pieces from Dvordk’s pen, 
of the same figure, the “ Rosalia,” as it is termed. Furthermore, 
the predominance in the whole opera of the two-part bar and of 
the strictly symmetrical system of two and four bars. The inevit- 
able result of this is monotony. It is impossible to shake off the 
general impression, which we carry home with us, of the weight 
of this monotony. The more agreeable is our recollection of the 
separate numbers in the opera. How well rounded off and 
beautifully sonorous is the very first quartet in B major; how 
graceful the girls’ chorus, “So viel Rosen ;” how full of festive 
solemnity the reception of the Lord of the estate! The Count’s 
tender air can with difficulty do without the charm of a har- 
monious voice ; in Dresden (according to the notice of L. Hart- 
mann) the baritone, Bulss, evoked with it a storm of applause. 
The duet of the Count with Regina (“ Dort im trautem Garten ”), 
extended to a trio by the addition of a contralto (Gertrude), is a 
musical cabinet-piece. I think I can scarcely name a trio in 
modern light operatic literature which can be compared with it. 
By its tender and natural expression of sorrowful feeling, 
Regina’s short air in the second act wins our sympathies, while 
the beautiful farewell duet of the two lovers in the same act, 
though developed at two great a length, does so even more. The 
May Festival, uniting choral song and dancing in genuinely 
national strains, has a folklike freshness about it. We might 
continue the enumeration of isolated beauties, especially of such 
as do not strike the hearer immediately at the first hearing. And 
yet we should be obliged to conclude the enumeration with an 
“alas!” The whole is wanting in dramatic impulse and the 
richly endowed composer does not come up in this operatic essay 
to his best efforts in another direction, the domain of purely 
instrumental music. 

Der Bauer ein Schelm was well cast at the Imperial Operahouse 
in so far as it was confided principally to experienced artists. On 
the other hand, the want of good voices was sometimes disagree- 
ably perceptible. The opera contains no really thankful parts, 
unless we except the part of Regina, which is somewhat more 
liberally treated than the rest, and which found in Mdme von 
Naday an admirably trained singer possessed of unaffected feeling. 
The other characters were partly well sung and partly well played 
by Mdmes Lehmann, Kaulich, Herren Mayerhofer, Schrédter, 
Horwitz, and Schittenhelm. The grand concerted pieces, some- 
times extremely difficult, had been very industriously studied 
under the direction of Herr Hellmesberger, and went off with 
precision. The scenic arrangement, too, and staging of the 
novelty produced the best impression, especially the picture of the 
May Festival, full of fresh colour and animation, in the second 
act. Epvuarp Hansticx. 

— 0——_ 


MDME MARIE ROZE AT THE GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 


On Saturday afternoon Mdme Marie Roze visited the University, 
and met the University Choral Society and a large number of the 
Students. Mdme Roze was accompanied from the Senate-Room by 
the Principal, the Very Reverend John Caird, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Professors Sir W. Thomson, Dickson, Caird, Young, Berry, 
McLeod, Ferguson, J. Thomson, Robertson, and Jack. Mdme 
Marie Roze sang with great power and artistic skill ‘‘ Robert, toi 
que j'aime,” Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” and ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ 
the last with charming effect. The piano accompaniments were 
admirably played by Mrs Young, and the violin part of the “ Ave 
Maria” was performed by Mr Dérter. In the interval the Choral 
Society, under Mr Montague Smith’s direction, sang some part 
songs with much taste and expression. Mdme Marie Roze’s 
reception by the students was most enthusiastic, and the hall never 
echoed to more genuine sone | than was elicited by the Principal, 
who delivered the following address :— 

‘ GeNTLEMEN,—I gladly express my concurrence with the words 
of gratitude and admiration that have fallen from Professor Young. 
Seldom have these walls echoed to sounds so sweet and thrilling. 
Within these few hours we have been singularly favoured. Last 
night many of us beheld a brilliant meteoric coruscation lighting up 
our gay northern skies; and to-day, in broad daylight, we have 
unexpectedly witnessed the advent—I shall not say of another and 
more brilliant meteor, but of ‘a bright particular star.’ The nature 
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of our ordinary avocations in this place enhances the gratification we 
have experienced, For though it has been said that learning and 
science are ‘not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, but musical 
as is Apollo’s lute,’ I fear that, to some of us at least, the hardships 
and ahtine are more palpable than the harmony. Art, let me only 
add, like charity is twice Gest —-hbucion the giver as well as the 
receiver ; and whilst, like every genuine artist, Mdme Marie Roze 
feels, I doubt not, a genuine pleasure in the exercise of her rare 
artistic gifts, I am sure that that pleasure to-day must have been 
redoubled in the pleasure she has given to you. Often she has sung 
to amore critical, but, never, I am persuaded, to a more appreciative 
audience.” 

When Mdme Marie Roze rose to sing she was presented by Prof. 
Young with a bouquet in the name of the Choral Society, and on 
leaving the hall with the professors, the students assembled in the 
quadrangle and cheered her vociferously. This is the first time 
that an artist has with spontaneous kindness acknowledged the 
existence of musical taste and effort within the University walls. 


— Qe 
CONCERTS. 


Tue uniform efficiency and complete ensemble of the playing of the 
Heckman quartet party was again manifest in their second concert 


at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday ~~ December 8th. The works 
performed were: Quartet in E fiat (Dittersdorff—1739-1799) ; 
Quartet in C, No. 6 (Mozart); Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1 


(Beethoven) ; all of which were done full justice to. The perfect 
understanding existing between the players, and their scrupulous 
faithfulness to every detail of the composer, enable the cultured 
listener to comprehend art, not only as a convenient means of egotisti- 
cal advantage, but tend to kindle and nourish in his mind that 
enthusiasm for the Beautiful which is supposed to be so nearly allied 
to the Good. From beginning to end the concert was listened to by 
an intelligent audience who frequently bestowed well-earned’applause 
on the performers.—W. A. J. 

CrysTaL PALAcE.—Last Saturday, December 5, being the anni- 
versary of the death of Mozart, the first part of the concert 
consisted of works by the famous Salzburg composer. The Sym- 
phony in C (“Jupiter”); the pianoforte Concerto in D (‘‘ The 
Coronation”), brilliantly played by Mdme Frickenhaus ; and the 
Adagio from the clarinet Concerto, played by Mr G. A. Clinton, 
were the instrumental pieces, admirably conducted by Mr August 
Manns. The vocal pieces, excellently rendered by Mr Santley, 
consisted of the serenade, ‘‘ Deh vieni alla finestra,” and ‘Fin 
ch’han del vino” (Don Giovanni). In the second part of the concert 
Dvorak’s'Notturno forstringed instruments, Tschaikowski’s Capriccio, 
‘*Ttalien,” and the suite from Mr F. H. Cowen’s Language of Flowers 
were the principal works. 

Herr J. H. Bonawitz, a versatile executant and possessor of a 
retentive memory, gave the second of three historical pianoforte 
recitals at Prince’s Hall, on Saturday afternoon. Unfortunately, 
Herr Bonawitz had a very small audience, but those who were 
present were amply repaid, for they had the pleasure of listening to 
a programme of a wide and extensive range, including examples of 
compositions from Dr John Bull (1563—1628) to Saint-Saéns, Macfar- 
ren, and Liszt, as representative masters of the present day. No less 
than seventeen pieces- were played in a finished and artistic 
manner by the concert giver without a note of music before him, 
and when all were rendered with such excellence it would be futile 
to single out for praise any special piece, suffice it that the audience 
fully appreciated the clever interpretations of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata, an Impromptu by Schubert, Weber’s “ Invitation a 
la Danse,” Scherzo and Capriccio of Mendelssohn, and the Polonaise 
in A flat major, of Chopin. The earlier works were given on a two 
manual harpsichord, which was more in accordance with the 
. idea of the masters who wrote for that instrument.— 


WESTBOURNE PARK CHAPEL Free Concerts.—The sixth concert 
of the ante-Christmas series took place on Monday, 7th December. 
lhe following were the vocalists: Miss Catherine Penna, Miss 
Minnie Laurie, Messrs Arthur Edwards and Trefelyn David ; in- 
strumentalists : Miss Colvina Waite (violin) and Mr I’. R. Kinkee 
(piano). One of the leading features of the evening was undoubtedly 
the appearance of Miss Penna, whose selections—both encored— 
were ‘‘ O that we two were Maying ” (Gounod) and “ Dear bird of 
winter” (Ganz), the latter received so cordially that she had to 
reappear, when she one with winning pathos the perennial ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home.” Miss Minnie Laurie, whose progress in her art it 
delights us to note, gave with much expression “The Reaper and 
the Flowers” (F. iH. Cowen)—encored—and, for her second song, 

Children asleep” (F. L. Moir), the latter persistently encned 
Another engagement, however, prevented her from responding. The 








songs by Mr. Arthur Edwards and Mr Trefelyn David call for no 
special mention ; of the latter gentleman, however, it may be said 
that he possesses a good baritone voice, and, as to his present attain- 
ments, reflects credit on his preceptor, Mr Sewell Southgate. Miss 
Colvina Waite chose for her violin solos, Romance in G (Beethoven) 
and ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” which added variety to the programme. 
Mr Kinkee displayed his capacity both as composer and executant 
in a Reverie of his own composition, which was loudly applauded, 
and in the second part gave a fine rendering of ‘‘ La Cascade” (E. 
Pauer), besides accompanying very efficiently throughout. Mr John 
Howe Clifford made his first appearance at these concerts this 
season, and recited Longfellow’s ‘‘ Legend Beautiful ” and ‘‘ Kissing 
Cup’s Race ” in capital style. The latter selection being more in his 
vein than the former, it was given with a pathos which impressed 
the audience, and showed a power which, to say the least, is full of 
promise. A double re-call rewarded Mr Clifford, but the lateness 
of the hour prevented his satisfying the wish of the large audience. 
—On Tuesday night, Dec. 8, another Free Concert was given in 
connection with the Industrial Exhibition of the five Sunday Schools 
belonging to Westbourne Park Chapel. The Exhibition was formally 
opened by the Marquis of Lorne on Wednesday last. The artists were 
Miss Grosvenor Gooch (the successful winner of the Turner Medal for 
singing at Trinity ie Miss Fanny Perfitt, Mr Rupert Mantell, 
Mr Cledies Egerton, Mr Alfred Harrison (cornet), Master Bert 
Hainton (the child violinist), and Mr A. Sinclair Mantell, conductor. 
The salient features were Miss Gooch’s graceful vocalisms, ‘‘ Out of 
the mist ” (Logé), and ‘Once and for ever” (de Lara)—encored, 
Mr Harrison’s fine rendering of Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord” (organ ac- 
companiment, Mr F. R. Kinkee), encored and repeated ; Master Bert 
Hainton’s wonderful violin-playing, and Mr A. Sinclair Mantell’s 
finely-executed solos. A word of praise is due to Miss Fanny 
Perfitt for her spirited rendering of ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim,” and 
also to Mr Rupert Mantell for his singing of ‘‘ The Storm Fiend ” 
(Roeckel). The collection in behalf of the Sunday Schools was 
about the average at these concerts. 

Tue Finsbury Choral Association gave, at their first meeting for 
the present season, a performance of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, 
with full orchestra, Mr Carrodus being the leader. The band 
(which included Mr Carrodus’s sons and several other well-known 
performers), together with the chorus, numbered about 250. The 
whole was under the society’s able conductor, Mr C. J. Dale. The 
principal vocalists were Mdme Clara West, Miss Edith Marriott, 
Mdme Marian McKenzie, Mr Holberry Hagyard, and Mr Hilton. 
The oratorio was highly appreciated by a numerous audience ; and 
the society may congratulate itself on the success of this first 
venture with orchestral accompaniments. 


Art Mr Silas G. Pratt’s Concert at Steinway Hall, on Friday, 
December 4th, his own compositions formed the chief numbers of 
the programme including, as solos, ‘‘Balladine,” ‘‘ Méditation 
Religieuse,” and ‘‘ Dream Wanderings,” in which a piece of pro- 
gramme music is attempted, depicting a paraphrase on “Old Folks 
at Home.” A grand Polonaise-Fantasia, played by the composer, 
with a quintet accompaniment specially arranged from the orchestral 
parts, went further to prove his capacity as an executant, and a 
serenade for strings, endowed with a certain cachet emanating from 
so thorough a musician was rendered with requisite finish and 
delicacy, although too prolonged by repetition. “the vocalists who 
took part were all Americans, being Miss Lena Little, Miss Hamlin, 
and Mr Orlando Harley, for whom the kind indulgence of the 
audience was asked, this gentleman suffering from a severe cold; 
his singing, however, was of such significance as to obtain from the 
audience a demand for the repetition of ‘‘She said, Auf Wiedersehn.” 
Professor Hermann Ritter introduced solos on the viola alta, an 
instrument peculiarly his own. In size it is rather larger than the 
ordinary viola, its tone resembling more the violoncello, especially 
in the middle register. The harmonics are particularly clear and 
Mr Ritter’s chosen pieces, a Gavotte of his own and an “‘ Andante,” 
by Rubinstein, were well calculated to show his instrument to 
~ a in the hands of a skilful and experienced player.— 

ay he 


On December the 3rd, the Bohemian Musical Society had an 
evening concert in the Marble Hall of the Crystal Palace, when an 
agreeable programme was presented to the members and their friends, 
which attracted a fair attendance notwithstanding the very inclement 
weather. Mr Dalgety Henderson and Mr James Budd each gained 
encores for their songs, ‘‘ Good night, beloved,” and ‘‘ The Fisher- 
man,” when others were substituted. Besides numerous other vocal 
pieces, there were harp solos by the Misses Marie and Annie 
Chatterton, and on the violin, ‘‘ Gipsy Melodies ” (Sarasate), ‘‘ Canto 
Spianato,” and ‘‘ Dance of Sprites,” by M. Victor Buziau, who gave 
an arrangement of the ‘‘Carnival de Venise” by way of an encore. 
Mr James Kift, in a humorous song, ‘‘The Parents,” was so well 
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received that he was compelled to give another one, which he kindly 
did, singing Grossmith’s comic song, ‘‘ The Queer Crew.” Mr W. J. 
Franks presided as chairman, and the music, which was well selected 
and fairly rendered, gave much pleasure to all present.—W. A. J. 

Tue Royal Amateur Orchestral Society began their fourteenth 
season on Tuesday evening at St James’s Hall. Selecting for a 
display of their efficiency Haydn’s Sixth Symphony, which they 
performed remarkably well, under the able conductorship of Mr 
George Mount. The other orchestral pieces contributed by them 
were the overtures to Guillaume Tell, by Rossini, and to Coriolanus, 
by Beethoven. In addition to which they gave the prelude to Le 
Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge, by Massenet, a ‘‘Salonstiick” by 
EKilenberg, and a Tarantella by Raff. Miss Eissler, the accomplished 
young violinist, played, in the course of the evening, the Andante 
and Finale to Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and by the purity of 
her tone, as well as the perfection of her execution, charmed every 
one. The singers were Miss Chloe Mount and Mdlle Carlotta 
Desvignes, who did full justice to the compositions entrusted to 
them. 

Mr Jacques GREEBE, gave a concert at Myddleton Hall, Islington, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 8, supported by Miss Anna Davidoff (her first appear- 
ance in England), a soprano of first-rate quality, Miss Marie Greebe and 
Mr M. Ryan (vocalists), Miss Annie Greebe and Mr J. Greebe 
(violinists), Herr Goebel, Herr Klausman, Miss Annie Greebe 
(zitherists), and Mdme Emily Louis (pianist). With a well-selected 
programme and talented artists success was a foregone conclusion. 
Of Mtr J. Greebe’s solo-violin playing only one opinion was expressed, 
his execution of a Fantaisie Militaire (Leonard) being especially 
admired. In the second part his performance of an ‘‘ Air varie ” by 
Vieuxtemps, and “Il Tremolo” (De Beriot) produced a well- 
merited encore, to which he responded with the ‘‘Carneval de 
Venise.” Space prevents us doing justice to the merits of the other 
artists, suffice it to say that from beginning to end the applause 
vouchsafed was in every case warranted. Courtesy to a stranger of 
marked ability just come amongst us, compels us to note the efforts 
of Miss Anna Davidoff. Her rendering of Schubert’s ‘‘ Marguerita 
am Spinnrad ” was all that could be desired, and in the beautiful 
song from Love's Conquest ‘‘Love told the old, old Story,” 
(Ernest) accompanied by the composer, her fine voice was heard to 
great advantage. A double recall was the result, and a repetition 
insisted on, which was granted to the manifest delight of a 
sympathetic audience. 

WE are unable to bestow much praise on the first concert this 
season of the Highbury Philharmonic Society, given at the 
Atheneum on Siondas evening last. A somewhat too ambitious 
programme had been arranged, being no less a work than Berlioz’ 
sacred Trilogy, The Childhood of Christ, one well calculated to put 
band and chorus to a severe test, and although all strove their 
hardest and worked with a spirit to fulfil the wishes of the 
conductor and do something like fair justice to such a work, the 
result was hardly satisfactory, however, there was proof of plenty 
of good material in such a body of enthusiasts, and they may be ex- 
pected to render a good account of themselves on future occasions, 
when attempting works more within their sphere ; albeit, the per- 
formance of some of the numbers revealed a fair degree of excellence, 
especially the serenade for harp and flutes, played by Miss Arnold 
and Messrs Carozzi and Davies. Dr J. F. Bridge officiated as con- 
ductor.—W. A. J. 

WHITECHAPEL.—Lady Brabazon gave a concert on Thursday; 
Dec. 3, which proved to be one of the best of the season. Miss 
Taynton played a pianoforte solo, ‘‘Snowflakes;” Miss Burdett 
sang ‘‘ Love’s old sweet song,” and another song ; a young violinist, 
Miss Wood, R.A.M., gave two solos, a ‘‘ Romance” by Goltermann 
as well as a ‘‘ Berceuse and Tyrolienne,” in excellent style, and 
received much applause ; Miss Smith and Miss Buschman sang, and 
Mr Savell was greatly appreciated in his recitations. Mr Ch. J. 
Bishenden was in fine voice, and sang with more than usual effect. 

On Tuesday afternoon the first concert in connection with the 
Burlington Violin and Orchestral Academy was given at their locale 
in Burlington Hall, Saville Row, under the direction of the 
Principal, Herr J. Thornfeld, who led Schumann’s trio for pianoforte 
violin, and violoncello, and successfully contributed two violin solos 
—Tartini’s Allegro, and ‘“ Hungarian Airs” of Hauser. Mr Gustav 
Ernest, M. Albert, Mr Frank Walker, and Miss Clara Myers also 
— ” last named artist being twice recalled after her songs. 








Hermann Scholz’s MS. Byreperoy. in B flat major, already per- 


formed in various towns of Germany last winter, has been given 
very successfully, under the direction of the composer, by the 
Orchestral Association, Breslau. 





PROVINCIAL. 


LrEps.—The free organ concert in the Town Hall, on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 27, was attended by the Mayor (Ald. Gaunt) and 
other members of the Corporation. Dr Spark had provided special 
attractions, there being two vocalists, Mr Gilbert Jackson and Miss 
Emily Marshall, each of whom—says the Leeds 'imes—were very 
favourably received, and responded to hearty recalls. Dr Spark 
played some excellent selections on the great organ, and accompanied 
the vocalists with his usual judgment and effect. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic, but—why do not the males take off their 
hats? ‘‘ Hats off, please,” is a necessary admonition in the hall, to 
judge by the number of men who wore their “tiles.” This is bad 
form, especially in the presence of ladies. The Mayor made a few 
judicious remarks, extolling the concerts and the efforts made by 
Dr Spark to cultivate the musical taste of Leeds. His Worshi 
received a vote of thanks for his attendance, and a similar compli- 
ment was paid to the borough organist. It is some twenty-five 
years since the Mayor took a leading part in promoting these 
free concerts for the people, and he expressed pleasure at the way in 
which they were appreciated. His Worship is an ardent lover of the 
‘‘divine art,” and has given evidence of this in promoting the 
delightful free entertainments in the Leeds Town Hall for the 
delectation of his fellow townsmen. 

LetcesTeER.—The first of the fourth season of Mr Harvey Léhr’s 
Chamber Concerts took place at the Museum Lecture Hall on 
Wednesday, November 25th, when, considering the various impor- 
tant engagements of the present time, there was a good attendance. 
The following artists were engaged :—vocalist, Mdme Lenthal 
Swifte ; violins, Mr W. Frye Parker and Mr E. E. Halfpenny ; 
viola, Mr Ellis Roberts ; violoncello, Mr W. E. Whitehouse ; piano- 
forte, Mr Harvey Lohr. The programme comprised :—Quartet, in 
G, Op. 54, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Haydn) ; 
song, ‘‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me ?” Semele (Handel) ; elegie, 
Op. 10, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Ernst) ; sonata, 
in D, Op. 53, for pianoforte alone (Schubert) ; Lieder, ‘‘ Widmung,” 
“*Der Nussbaum” (Schumann); danse hongroise, ‘‘ Czardas,” for 
violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Adolphe Fischer) ; Lied, 
‘*Murmelndes Liiftchen” (Jensen); Quartet, in A minor, Op. 41, 
No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Schumann). These— 
says The Daily Post--received an almost faultless exposition at the 
hands of such talented musicians. Mr Harvey Léhr’s performance 
of Schubert’s sonata was as delicate as it was brilliant. In Schu- 
mann’s Lieder Mdme Swifte again displayed her full-toned voice to 
advantage. Mr Whitehouse’s masterly style displayed in the 
Danse Hongroise created great enthusiasm, and Schumann’s quartet 
brought a most enjoyable and instructive concert to a close. 

NorrincGHAM—OrGAN ReciraL AT TRENT CoLLEGE.—An organ 
recital was given on Thursday evening, Dec. 3, in the Trent College 
Chapel by Mr J. H. Gower, Mus.Doc., Oxon. There was a good 
attendance, the visitors being principally from Long Eaton. The 
programme was as follows :— 

Prelude and Fugue in D (Bach); Allegretto in F (Plant); Overture, 

Occasional Oratorio—Largo, Allegro, Adagio, March—(Handel) ; Pastoral 
Movement (F. Spinney); Sonata in A flat—first two movements, Grave, 
Allegro contra (Rheinberger); Intermezzo in B flat (Macbeth); Offertoire 
in D major (Batiste) ; Caprice in B flat (Guilmant) ; March (Wagner). 
In addition to the above, Lemmens’ fantasia, ‘‘ The Storm,” was, 
by special request, included in the Ye. on gei Wednesday, 
December 2, a special service was held, when a new organ, the gift 
of a friend, was opened at Brinsley, the preacher on the occasion 
being the Rev. Canon Pavey, Vicar of Mansfield, who preached an 
eloquent sermon, dwelling on the divineness of music. The service 
was fully choral, conducted by the Rev. C. W. Craft, Vicar of 
Edwalton. The organist was Mr Treece, of Annesley. On Sunday 
the service was continued, when the Rev. C. E. T. Roberts, of St 
Peter’s, Bethnal Green, London, was the preacher, giving eloquent 
addresses to large congregations. Miss McKnight, of Alfreton, gave 
an organ recital in the afternoon. The offertories, which were for 
church expenses, amounted to £13 2s. 5d. The organ is a one manual, 
having 9 stops, and is especially full and broad in tone, combined 
with softness. Messrs Lloyd & Co., of Nottingham, are the 
builders. 

BricgHton.—On Thursday, December 3rd, Mors et Vita was given, 
under the conductorship of Mr Randegger, for the first time in this 
city, but, unfortunately for Mr Kuhé, the spirited concert giver, 
M. Gounod’s latest work did not succeed in attracting a large 
audience. The principal singers were Mdme Patey, Miss Annie 
Marriott, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Santley. There was an 
excellent choir, and a first rate band led by Mr Pollitzer. Mr 
Crapps, F.C.0., presided at the organ.—Miss Augusta Draper's 
annual concert took place on Saturday evening, December 5th, in 
the Banqueting Room of the Royal Pavilion. Owing to a temporary 
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injury to her hand Miss Draper was unable—says The Guardian— 
to take an active part in her entertainment, contributing only 
Dupont’s “‘ Fantaisie and Fugue,” for one hand. Pianoforte solos 
were given by Misses Gertie Goulding, Emily Slade, Marblette 
Wilkins, and Broomhead. The solos singers were Miss Marie 
Klauwell and Mr J. H. Pearson, the gentleman pleasing so much in 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Last Watch ” that he was compelled to repeat it. One 
of the most admired pieces in the programme was a clarionet solo 
played in perfection by Mr H. Lazarus.—Signor Marini’s concert was 
given at the Royal Pavilion on Monday evening, December 7th. 
An excellent programme as well as excellent artists were provided. 
Signor Marini’s most successful contribution was the serenade from 
Don Pasquade, ‘‘Com é gentil.” Miss M. Macintyre gave ‘‘ Tacea 
la notte” (Trovatore), and ‘‘La Danza d’amor” (encored, and 

‘*Golden love ” substituted). Miss Macintyre played with effect an 
Impromptu by Chopin, and a Novellette by Schumann. Miss 
Georgina Kuhé recited ‘‘ Lady Maud’s Oath” and another piece, 
both remarkably well, the applause she received being as genuine 
as it was deserved. Mr Kuhé gave his valuable assistance as 
accompanist. 

Guiascow.—Mrs Langtry concluded a highly successful engage- 
ment on Saturday evening, the 5th December, at the Royalt 
Theatre. The play Mrs Langtry selected for the opening night was 
Peril. In her hands Lady Ormonde, the heroine of Peril, became 
one of the most interesting of theatrical figures. Mr Coghlan, as 
Captain Bradford, was everything that could be desired. On 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings She Stoops to Conquer was given. 
On Wednesday and on Friday The Lady of Lyons was produced, 
with Mrs Langtryas Pauline, and Mr Coghlan as Claude Melnotte. On 
Thursday evening Zhe School for Scandal was the attraction. The 
house was crowded every night during the engagement. The friends of 
Mr E. L. Knapp will be interested to hear that he has secured the 
lesseeship of the Theatre Royal.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company 
concluded the second half of their engagement at the Grand 
Theatre on Saturday night, the 5th December. The répertoire was 
the same as last week with one exception, the Z'vrovatore, with 
Mdme Marie Roze as the heroine, being substituted for Faust.— 
E. J. R. B. 

WorcesTER.--The concluding concert of the eleventh season of 
the Philharmonic Society was given on Friday evening, Dec. 4, at 
the Public Hall, which was not, we regret to say, more than three- 
fourths filled. The first part of the programme consisted of Cowen’s 
cantata, The Rose Maiden. The composition presents comparatively 
few difficulties—says Berrow’s Journal—to a society of the ex- 
perience and resources of the Philharmonic, always secure of a 
capital band and chorus, and needing extraneous aid chiefly in the 
form of principal vocalists. The work abounds in passages of 
striking lyrical beauty and tender reflectiveness, to which both 
band and chorus did adequate justice. Eminent examples of the 
qualities alluded to are found in the instrumental introduction and 
the chorus, ‘‘ Green vale and vine-clad mountains,” one of the most 
highly elaborated in the cantata, which was executed with remark- 
able smoothness and delicacy of effect. Other instances of success 
in the chorus singing which deserve mention occurred in the render- 
ing of ‘‘ Mid the waving rose trees,” which is among the happiest 
numbers of the composition, and was accomplished with fine 
judgment by the society ; the chorus, ‘‘ Tis thy wedding morning,” 
and the finale, ‘‘ Yea, e’en as die the roses,” themes conceived in a 
more stirring spirit, were also delivered with due appreciation and 
in good taste. The instrumentation through wut was skilful and 
judicious, except in one or two cases in which it overbore the 
vocalists in the soli parts. The principal vocalists were Mrs Mason, 
Miss Emilie Harris, Mr E. P. Morgan, and Mr A. E. Gregory. Mr 
A. R. Quarterman conducted. In the second part of the concert 
Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Concerto in G minor was played by Mr 
W. Wolstenholme (a blind young gentleman). The manner in 
which he maintained his time in relation to the orchestra, the con- 
fidence and certainty of his touch in the most involved passages, 
and the animation with which he reproduced the music, were worthy 
of a gifted sighted pianist, and more than merited the burst of 
applause which greeted Mr Wolstenholme as he concluded his 
performance. The concert was ably conducted by Mr W. Done. 
Songs were also contributed by Mrs Mason, Miss Harris, Mr 
Gregory, and Mr Morgan. An eight-part song by Mr C. L. 
Williams, entitled “ Twilight,” was effectively sung by the choir. 

: Norwico—Sr AnpRew’s Haut Orcan Recrrats.—Dr Bunnett, 
F.C.O. (organist of the Corporation) played last Saturday afternoon 
—Marche Posthume (Kossini); Adagio Cantabile in D ( Hopkins) ; 
Offertoire in G (Wély) ; Meditation (Bach-Gounod) ; Organ Concerto 
inG minor, No. 3 (Handel); ‘‘The Chapel by the Sea” (Barnett) ; 
Andante Tranquillamente in G (Smart); Andante in D flat (Gounod) ; 
Overture to Die Zauberflite (Mozart).—Under the auspices of the 











members and friends of the Chapel-in-the-Field a highly successful 
concert of sacred and other music was given on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 1, in the schoolroom adjoining the above-mentioned place of 
worship. A programme of no ordinary merit had been provided, 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr H. Kingston Rudd, 
and a very crowded audience attended, including the Sheriff and 


Dawson Paul, Mrs W. H. Woods, Mrs Hotblack, Mr and Mrs H. 
Geldart, Mrs Womersley, Dr Brownfield, Mr Sendall, Mrs Slonitz, 
&c. The chapel choir, conducted by Mr Rudd with his usual 
marked ability, was in attendance, and rendered very efficiently 
the several choruses. The first part of the programme consisted of 
selections from The Creation, and the second part miscellaneous. 
Admission to the concert was free, but there was a collection made 
in aid of the organ fund in the course of the evening. 
anager 
REVIEWS. 

Some new publications by Messrs W. J. Willcocks & Co., of 
Berners Street, have been sent us. Among these are two songs by 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns, ‘‘Cherry-tree Farm,” words by Horace 
Lennard, and ‘“’Tis better so,” words by Frank Tannehill. 
Although the fact that the attractions of Polly, the milkmaid, 
induce the ‘‘ Farmer” to marry her and make her “ mistress of 
Cherry-tree Farm ” is made known in terse verse, and M. Saint-Saéns’ 
musical setting of ‘‘ the happy event” is happy in the extreme, we 
must confess our surprise at so distinguished a composer ‘‘ descend- 
ing from his Chameau” and taking the trouble to illustrate so 
bucolic an event. The other song, ‘‘ Tis better so,” is a charmin 
specimen of the accomplished French composer’s melodious vein, an 
thoroughly expresses the sentiment of the words. Two songs by 
Frederick F. Rogers, ‘‘ Pardon” and ‘‘ Flow, river, flow,” the words 
of both emanating from the pen of Mr Clifton Bingham, are likely to 
prove highly attractive to those who delight in genuine English 
melody. Mr F, F. Rogers is well known as the composer of ‘I 
know not yet” and ‘‘Overleaf” (also set to words by Mr Clifton 
Bingham), as well as other graceful vocal pieces, and the songs under 
notice we doubt not will prove as attractive to amateurs as any of 
Mr Rogers’ previous efforts. ‘‘ No rose without a thorn,” words by 
Edmund Webb, music by Thos. W. Charles, must not be passed 
over without commendation. It is tuneful, the voice part is within 
moderate compass (D to E), and the accompaniment easy to play. 
‘* A peculiar Picnic Party ” (a humorous song), the words and music 
by C. T. West (author of ‘‘A City Man”), will be a boon to the 
‘‘funny man” at evening parties, being a parody on the popular 
songs of the day. It will create roars of laughter whenever sung. 
Several compositions for the pianoforte have also been sent us by the 
same firm, two of them being specially worthy of praise. They are 
by M. Louis Gregh, and are respectively entitled ‘‘4é¢me Valse de 
Salon” and “‘ Au petit trot” (Feuillet d’Album). M. Gregh is the 
well-known music publisher of the Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, and is 
evidently an accomplished musician; this is clearly shown in his 
‘*Valse de Salon” (dedicated to Mdme Céline Johnson, de Londres), 
which is likely to be found on the pianoforte of every fashionable 
drawing-room. An air de ballet, ‘La Gracieuse,” by Ivan Caryll, 
is another charming composition. It requires, however, an excellent 
pianist to render it with becoming grace, but when once mastered it 
will not be laid aside in a hurry. The remaining compositions are 
“« Alma,” grande polka de concert, by Louis H. Meyer, a most brilliant 
and highly effective piece in the key of D flat, and the ‘‘ Wedding 
Dance of the Elves,” by Edward Solomon, the well-known composer 
of Polly, and many other popular operas, whose name alone is 
sufficient to usher it into the musical world with éclat. 

Messrs Griffith, Farran & Co., of St Paul’s Churchyard, have sent 
us a series of Christmas Carols, words by Mrs Hernaman, music by 
Alfred Redhead. The carols, twenty-four in number, are “‘ specially 
intended for children in church, at home, and in school ;” the words, 
simple and easy of retention, are worthy of the authoress of the 
Child’s Book of Praise, and the music to which they are allied is, 
what might be expected from the composer of ‘‘ The Story of the 
Cross,” tuneful, rhythmical, and simply harmonized. Altogether 
these carols are worthy the attention of families preparing for their 
Christmas festivities, and would afford great pleasure to their 
children, who could learn a few of them “ by heart” in a very short 
time. The low price, three halfpence each, at which they are 
published will be a recommendation to Paterfamilias ! 








Lonpon Cuorat Unton.—A new choir under this name has been 
organized for the performance of the smaller unfamiliar works (by 
classical and other composers) which it is hardly the province of the 
larger London choirs to undertake. Upwards of seventy members 
_— already joined, and Mr Gustav ‘aenest has been appointed 
conductor, 
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BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 735.) 
[ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Among the numerous candidates for this place, there were several, 
who acquitted themselves very well during the half hour, by playing 
with great neatness pieces which they had probably studied for the 
occasion ; but when subjects of fugue were presented to them for 
extemporaneous treatment, they neither knew how nor when to bring 
in the answer, or even to find harmony for the themes with either 
hand, when they were brought in. Roseingrave, on the contrary, 
whose style, though too crude and learned for the generality of 
hearers, when left to himself, treated the subjects given with such 
science and dexterity, inverting the order of notes, augmenting and 
diminishing their value, introducing counter-subjects, and turning 
ee themes to so many ingenious purposes, that the judges were 

animous in declaring him the victorious candidate. The late Dr 
Arne and Mr Festing, who were both present at this contest, which 
happened in the year 1726, spoke with wonder of Roseingrave, as an 
extemporaneous fuguist, but confirmed the general censure of his 
crude harmony and extravagant modulation, which indeed his printed 
compositions confirm.* 

Roseingrave having, a few years after his election to the place of 
organist at St George's, tixed his affection on a lady of no dove-like 
constancy, was rejected by her at the moment when he flattered 
himself with the hope of being immediately united to her for ever. 
This disappointment was so severely felt by the disappointed son of 
Apollo, as to occasion a temporary and whimsical insanity. He used 
‘to say that the lady’s cruelty had so literally and completely broken 
his heart, that he heard the strings of it crack at the time he received 
his sentence ; and on that account, ever after called the disorder of 
his intellect, his crepation, from the Italian verb crepare, to crack. 
After this misfortune, poor Roseingrave was never able to bear any 
kind of noise without great emotion. If, for example, during his 
performance on the organ at church, any one near him coughed, 
sneezed, or blew his nose with violence, he would instantly quit the 
instrument and run out of church, apparently in the greatest pain 
and terror, crying out that it was Old Scratch, who tormented him 
and played on his crepation. 

In the year 1737, on account of his occasional insanity, he was 
superseded at St George’s by the late Mr Keeble, an excellent 
organist, intelligent teacher, and a worthy man, who, during the life 
of Roseingrave, divided with him the salary. 

‘‘Roseingrave’s sweetness of temper,” says Dr Burney, “and 
willingness to instruct young persons who were eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge, tempted me frequently to visit him at Mrs Bray’s, at 
Hampstead, where he resided. His conversation was very entertain- 
ing and instructive, particularly on the subject of music. Indeed, 
his passion for the art never quitted him to the day of his death, 
which happened in Ireland, about the year 1750. The instrument 
on which he had exercised himself in the most enthusiastic part of 
his life bore very uncommon marks of diligence and perseverance, 
for he had worn the ivory covering of many of the keys quite through 
to the wood. In his younger days, when his intellect was unim- 
paired, he was regarded as having the power of seizing the parts and 
spirit of a score, and of executing the most difficult music at sight, 
beyond any musician in Europe.’ 

After five representations of the opera of Narciso, which possessed 
no prominent feature of merit, and one of Radamisto, the season 
closed with Numitor, on the 25th of June. 

The new singers whom Handel had engaged at Dresden being 
arrived, the autumnal season began on the 19th of November, with 
& new opera, called Astarto, composed by Bononcini, which ran ten 
nights before Christmas, and was performed at least twenty times 
more in the course of the following year. 

This drama, performed for the Royal Academy of Music, is dedi- 
cated by the poet, Rolli, to the Earl of Burlington, with the follow- 
ing motto from Milton :— 





To mitigate and swage, 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain.” 





*The same extraordinary talent is pcssessed certainly in an equal, and 
probably in a superior degree by Mr Samuel Wesley. Yet, to the g nerality 
of hearers, his voluntaries, like the compositions of Roseingrave, are either too 
learned or too difficult to be pleasing. His genius appears to disdain the 
drudgery of recollection, and to sicken at the sight of a pen and ink. His 
performance, however, not only of Sebastian Bach’s elaborate fugues, but of 
his own incommunicable conceptions, is not to be described—it must be heard 
to be duly appreciated, and dull indeed must be his ear who can listen to it 
without experiencing, in the highest degree, the united sensations of delight 
and admiration. 





In the dedication he reminds his noble patron ‘that in his first 
voyage to Italy he had honoured the rehearsal of this opera, when it 
was performed at the Capranica Theatre at Rome, with his presence, 
and that his approbation of it, which was followed by that of the 
public, was not only the cause of its being proposed to the Royal 
Academy of England, but of its renowned author’s (Bononcini) 
arrival in this country, and of his adding such beauties to the com- 
position, in order to render it more worthy the protection of his noble 
patron.” 

Hence it appears not to have been written or composed expressly 
for the Royal Academy, but only revised and accommodated to the 
— engaged in its service ; these were Senesino, Boschi, Beren- 
stadt, and Berselli, with Durastanti, Salvai, and Galerati. 

By collating the English edition of this drama with an opera of 
the same name in the tenth volume of the works of Apostolo Zeno, 
which was performed at Venice in 1708, they appear to be precisely 
the same, though no notice is taken by Rolli of Apostolo Zeno, either 
in the title-page or dedication. 

In regard to the musical merit of this opera, Dr Burney, an excel- 
lent judge, speaks with the greatest contempt, and observes that 
even in what were sixty years ago considered the necessary requisites 
of good music, the opera of Astarto, notwithstanding its temporary 
popularity, was greatly inferior to many contemporary productions. 

( To be continued. ) 


WAIFS, 

We regret to announce that Miss Annie Butterworth, R.A.M., 
the popular contralto singer, died on Wednesday last, after a linger- 
ing illness. 

Verdi is making a short stay in Milan. 

The town of Liége is to have a Grétry Museum. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff has been playing at Kénigsberg. 

A leading thoroughfare at Nice has been called the Avenue Verdi. 

Miss Van Zandt has appeared with much success in Lakmé at 
Moscow. 

The tenor, Lodovico Fagotti, is expected shortly at Genoa from 
America. 

The Italian operatic season in Constantinople will be inaugurated 
with Aida, 

The new French Normal Pitch has been adopted at the Teatro San 
Carlo, Lisbon. 

Hans von Biilow has resigned the conductorship of the Meiningen 
Ducal Orchestra. 

All the theatres in Madrid were closed on the announcement of 
King Alfonso’s death. : 

The New York Quartet Club gave their first concert this season 
on the 28th November. 

Masini has chosen Les Huguenots for his first appearance at the 
Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon. 

The tenor, Mierzwinski, will sing on six nights this month at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. rer < 

Emmanuel Moor, the Hungarian pianist, is in New York, where 
he intends giving concerts. : 

Adolphe Fischer, the violoncellist, has, after making a short stay 
there, left Paris for St Petersburgh. 

The music for the new ballet, Galatea, to be performed ere long 
in Nice, is written by Sig. Mantelli. : 

During the approaching operatic season, the Politeama, Buenos 
Ayres, will be lighted by electricity. Kain a 

According to La Ronda, the baritone, Aldighieri intends retiring 
at an early date from the lyric stage. ; 

After lasting a month only, the operatic season at the Theatre, 
Geneva, was brought to a premature close. . 

Sig. Luigi Torchi has been appointed librarian and professor of 


‘musical history at the Liceo Rossini, Pesaro. 


Mrs Thurber, of New York, has commissioned two American 
composers to write her each a new and original opera. 

The pianist, Raoul Pugno, and the violoncellist, J oseph Hollmann, 
have just concluded a concert-tour together in Holland. 

According to the Correspondencia Musical, the Teatro Apolo, 
Madrid, will open with a “ cheap ” Italian operatic we x > 

Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist, and August Hyllested, a 
Danish pianist, have been giving conjointly Matinées in New York. 

The first performance of Marchetti’s opera, Don Giovanni 
d’ Austria, was announced at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, for the 
5th inst. 

The Oratorio Association, Cassel, lately gave a concert of sacred 
music, when the principal work in the programme was Mozart’s 
Requiem, 
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A performance of Th. Gouvy’s dramatic scena, Ephigenie in 
Tauris, was given a short time since by Kohl’s Vocal Association, 
Quedlinburg. 

Mdile Bianchi has returned, after her leave of absence, to the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, where she reappeared as Rosina in J/ 
Barbiere di Siviglia. 

It is said that the composer, Carlo Gomez, intends residing 
permanently in Brazil, after he has brought out his new opera, Lo 
Schiavo, at the Milan Scala. 

It is reported that the tenor, Aramburo, will probably organize a 
company of his own, to consist mostly of the artists with whom he 
was singing recently in Chili. 

The Apollo Philharmonic Society, Cincinnati, U.S., inaugurated 
its present season by a successful performance of Félicien David's 
Désert and Max Bruch’s Frithjof. 

Rodrigo Sorez, who many years ago carried off the first prize for 
violin playing at the Conservatory of Music, Paris, and subsequently 
became Sarasate’s instructor, died lately at Cartaghena. 

Next month, at the Thédtre Municipal, Nice, Mdme Adelina 
Patti will sing in La Traviata and Il Barbiere, Mdme Krauss in /1 
Trovatore and L’ Africaine, and Mdme Sembrich in Lucia. 

The prize offered by the Royal Society of Music, Florence, for the 
best four-part choral setting, with continuous bass, of three verses 
from the 67th Psalm, has been awarded to Sig. Camillo Nardis, of 
Naples. 

The Theatre at Belgrade is closed, as most of the artists and others 
employed there are serving in the army. The manager has been 
appointed Director of the Ambulance Department, while the stage- 
manager was killed at Slivnitza. 


Adbertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
ADOLFO PERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOLOD FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
ce 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal! Exercises, as taught by the late FRank MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 





























which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 


Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘* Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the t reputation it has 





8 ustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 


&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists through i 
Kingdom and the Colord _— —_ on ee 


es. 








Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BARITONE, § BASS VOICES. 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE 


In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 


é 





Price Eighteenpence. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“‘T am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises. They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

“* FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 

“TI like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. “JOHN STAINER.” 

‘‘ Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice. The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training. To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass, Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially recommended to the 
notice of teachers.” —Atheneum, 

** This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue, . . . . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—Musical Standard, 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and ‘good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits,”—Academic 
Gazette. 

“‘They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.” — 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Upeech.’ ... «6 The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jllustrated London News, 

‘These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art,”— Public Opinion. 
~ « 4 personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.””—C. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times, 

“That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

‘The exercises are emphatically practical ; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 


training positions.”—Salisbury Times. 











“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 
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Coyne wong 


. CHOPIN’s Eighteen Nocturnes 

’ CzERNY’S One Hundred and One Exercises... 

. CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité 

. SCHUMANN’s Phantasiestiicke. Op. 12 

. SCHUBERT’S Eight Impromptus 

. LiszT’s Soirées de Vienne 

. CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 .. id Si 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Thirty-two Preludes. “Op. 119 


ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD PIAN OFORTE MUSIC. 


mOPs 
aars 


CHOPIN’s Twenty-seven Studies CHOPIN’s Forty-three Mazurkas <a 
STEPHEN HELLER’S Album. Op. 138 Mad . SCHUMANN’s Album fiir die Jugend. Op. 68. 
HENRI ROUBIER’S Twenty Melodies of Franz . DUSSEK’s Six Sonatinas. Op.20 ... 

Schubert . GOTTSCHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) 
STEPHEN HELLER’S Twenty-four Preludes. Op. § 81 . KUHLAU’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 ; 
. CHOPIN’S Eight Waltzes 


. KESSLER’S Twenty-four Studies 
22. CLEMENTI’Ss Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38... 
. CHOPIN’s Twenty-five Preludes 
. CLEMENTI’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 28 Studies 





(Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren.) 
. JOHN FIELD’s Six Nocturnes ; a 


a i en ie 
DONNANAAGCO AO 


. RUBINSTEIN’S Soirées a St en -_ 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 


< 


—-OOC CO NAnHWN HO 


F 


. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47 

. HELLER. 30 Studies. Op. 46 

. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 45 aad na 
. DUVERNOY. Ecole du mécanisme. Op. 120 
. LEMOINE. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 ... 
. CONCONE. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24.. I5. 

. HELLER. Selection of favourite compositions. No. I . SCHUMANN. 


. HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert’s Songs (Sixteen) 
. HELLER. 32 Preludes (4 Mademoiselle Lili). Op. 119 
. KULLAK. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic pieces.. 

. LANGE. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Op. 84 


Morceaux). Op. 44 ... aie Io 
(To be continued.) 


ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD VOCAL MUSIC. 





. CONCONE. Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le médium de la voix) .. 
. CONSTANTINO PERUGINI. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices 
. NIELS W. GADE. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) . 


FRANZ ABT. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) . 


. ROMANINI and NAVA. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice ... 


KELLER. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) 


. PANSERON. The Elements of Singing .. rr 
. W.S. BENNETT. Six Songs — and German n words), > 23 


J. L. Hatron. Six Chamber Duets.. 
“(Cr 0 he a, 


THE ASHDOWN COLLECTION 


OF 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
(FOREIGN FINGERING.) 


NETT. 





VOL. . oy: 
15. RUBINSTEIN. Selection of favourite compositions. 


No. 1 (Twelve pieces) J 
16. SCHULHOFF. Selection of favourite “compositions. 
No. 1 (Nine pieces) . 
. SCHUMANN. Scenes of childhood (Kinderscenen). 


Op. 


mm N Ooo % 


Selection of favourite ‘compositions. 
No. 1 (Ten pieces) ... 

. SYDNEY SMITH. _ Selection of favourite composi- 
tions. No. 1 (Eight pieces)... 

. LICHNER. Pictures of youth "(Jugendleben), 


(Six pieces) 


me NW 


Mai. Op. 202... _ LOESCHHORN. Childhood’s hours (Aus der Kinder- 


. Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s songs (Bleven) welt). 24 Characteristic pieces. Op. "i und 100 


. REINECKE. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47... I 22. 


HELLER. Album for the young. Op. 138 . 


. Liszt. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 23. K6HLER. 20 Studies. Op. 50 





(Seven pieces)... ve m oe 3 0 | 24. KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. £0) sc 
"(To be continued.) 
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. KULLAK’s Youthful days. 24 characteristic | Pieces.. 
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HUTCHINGS & CO., 


BILANEHIM HOUSE, 
BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








HARMONY AND THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. | MODERN COUNTERPOINT 
By HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc., IN MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS. 


Principal of the London Academy of Music, and Gresham Professor of Music. HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc., Cantab, 
Complete in One Vol., price 10s. ; or in Two Parts, each 5s. Price 5s. 


EXERCISES AND STUDIES. 


























: Edited and Fingered by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 8. D. 
EE 5 en ee ee .. », | ALFRED GILBERT'S ty EXERCISES .. 10 6 
‘ , rin Three Parts—Exercises, Pa oe oie ) 
ee oe ll a Scales, Part 2 . mae £0 
: ” Op. 82... eve nee i — , Chorus, Part 3... Rs ant a 4&4 0 
8, ea 0 ’ ’ 
: ” — Qp:'100, for small hands, ind Books each 8 0 aaee ag ge AND SCALES __.. — : z 
CRAMER'S 7 SPECIAL STUDIES, selected, edited, FINGER EXERCISES BY JOHN WASS 20 
and revised by FREDERICK WESTLAKE see 6 0 PURCELL’S GROUND, edited by A. GILBERT, A.R. A. M. 3 0 
DR. BENNETT GILBERT’S SCALES ones CHORDS KALKBRENNER’S INDISPENSABLE... complete 8 0 
in all the major and minor keys _... 2 6 Or in Three Parts’... a3 at 
VOCAL TUTORS AND EXERCISES. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO- SOPRANO, _ | MARCHESIS THE ART OF SINGING, Elementary 
aad CoA ge A ~ MEOISES ON” SCALES AND 10 6 Graduated Exercises for the Development of the Voice, 
adopted by the Conservatoires of Leipzig, Vienna, 
INTERVALS, for Vocal Classes, edited by — bing Cologne, Ghent, Geneva, fo. He "10 6 
CONCONE’S 50 LECONS DE CHANT pour la medium JOHN WASS'S COMPLETE SINGING METHOD 
de la voix, Op. 9, in four Books _... .. each 6 0 on the Italian System... =e 7 0 
THE HAND-BOOK FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 
Selected from the Works of Eminent German Composers by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. In 6 Books, Price 1s, each, net. 
TWENTY-FOUR SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 
Transcribed by W. J. WESTBROOK, Mus. Doc., Cantab. Price 5s, net; or in separate numbers, each 6d. net. 
FOLIO MUSIC. 
1. March ee ... WESTBROOK 7. Romance ... bs .. VANHALL ; 13. Grazioso ... ee «» GLucK , 19. Chorus...  ...  ... RIGHINI 
2. Andante... see BEETHOVEN 8. Serenade ... tae SCHUBERT 14, Air .. RIGHINI 20. Andante ... eee +. PLEYEL 
3. Spring Song sie SCHUMANN 9. March... = .. Pryto | 15, Minuet and Trio... -» Haypn | 21, Air ... ou ove .. HANDEL 
4, AIP ... Seb a8 ROMBERG 10. Pastoral ... oe VANHALL | 16. Song oe .. MENDELSSOHN | 22. Andante ... oe «-» WOELFL 
5. Andante... .... .. ORAMER | 11. Gavotte .. ... ... CAMIDGE | 17. Adagio... ...... VANHALL | 23, Poco Adagio... KozELucH 
6. Gavotte... see .. Gtuck ' 12, Andante ... ove aos CorRI 18, Andante ... me «. ORAMER | 24, Adagio... os ... STEIBELT 
ENCYCLOPA DIA OF THE ANGLICAN CHANT. 
By the Rev. J. S. WAITE, with Prefatory Note by Dr. J. D. GAUNTLETT. 
This work contains 1,075 Single and Double Cathedral Chants. Price 5s. Net. 
CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES (MIXED VOICES). 
CANTATAS. 
CHRISTMAS. IMOGENE. YULE-TYDE. GOOD SHEPHERD. LOVE'S CONQUEST. 
SIR G. A. MACFARREN. | GEORGE FOX. J. M. BENTLEY. JOHN FRANCIS "BARNETT. GUSTAV ERNEST. 
Paper Covers, 6s. Oloth, 7s. Net. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. Price 3s, Net, Paper Covers, 2s. Net. (Chorus Parts, 2s, 6d, each.) Price 3s, Net. 
THE UNION CHORALIST:. 
Part-Music for Various Voices. 
1. TheGamesters_.. “ee a as .. O. BARRI A.T.B.B. 0 3 11, Peace and Rest (Ave Maria) ..._... ... ROSSINI 8,A.T.B, 04 
2. Old Mother Hubbard ...__ ... +e A. OARNALL §8.A.T.B. 0 4 | 12, Christmas Morning (Carol) ... ... .. BROWN 8.A.T.B. 0 2 
3. The Old Couple... hiag ae ons .. A.CARNALL T.T.B.B. 0 6 13, Where is sweet Contentment ... os .. OBERTHUR 8.A.7.B. 0 2 
4, The Maypole 55 ars th ooo §6=. ass A. BRECKER 8.A.T.B. 0 6 14, When the Dawn awakes... 5 Nae .. LT. MATTE 8.A.T.B. 0 4 
5. Lady Bird soe enews woe ie WURRET 8.A.7T.B. 0 3 | 15, Say not the aie vs eee ee eee, «O, PRESCOTT 8,.A.T.B. 0 4 
6, Friendly Moonlight a ke . R, WuERstT 8,A.T.B. 0 3 16. Equestrian Courts . .» «« O, Prescott §8.A4.T,.B. 0 4 
7. Parting 1 ose aii ... R. WuERST 8.A.7.B. 0 38 17. Angels that around > a: Ses ine .. W.Y. Wallace8.8.T.T.B. 0 4 
8. Peace cot Goodwill pee. abnené oe .. J.L. RoECKEL 8.A.7.B. 0 6 | 18, When Flora at Eve ee ion se .. BE, Preracotni §.A.T.B. 0 4 
9. Merrily o’er the Stream ... ae ooo os = PIERACCINI 8,A.T.B. 0 4 | 19. Slumber Song __e.. a a im .. H.Dryerre §8.A.T.B. 0 4 
10, Hurrah for a Soldier’s Life ..  .., .. ©. H, Hewirr A.T.B.B. 0 3 | 20, The Four Winds .,, me +s = ess ewe, «BATON FantnG 8,A4,T.B, 0 6 





To be continued. 
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